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The NEWSPAPERS TO USE 


You will start right by selecting 








Reeord > a. At 25 cents per line 


daily and 20 cents per line Sunday, it costs 

far less, proportionately, to reach a larger 

number of readers than is possible through 180 other newspapers, each having a 
circulation of 1,000 copies, AND IT’S ALL DONE T HROUGH ONE 
OPERATION, "TOO. You save time anda big sum of money by dealing with 
the metropolitan daily, through which trade comes quickest. Average circula- 


tion in October, 1899: 184,181 Copies Daily, 145,624 Copies Sunuay. 


‘The only sure method for the new advertiser of products is daily papers— 
pounding away center by center until he has opened the doors of the homes 
and stores everywhere.” — The Advertising Man, 


“Many a new advertiser owes his success to the fact that the 
best papers,‘ carried him mae while he was doing everything 
in his power to ruin himself by going into every medium in 
sight.”—Printers’ Ink. 
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There m: "be lots offun in guessing,but your 
“Unde with tha/pii@” imadé* his money investing 
inthe certain_practicaljtigs. 

When all ,e payie -& points one way, when the 
largest mo *] akers. keep everlastingly in that 
one way, when that one way is crowded as never 
before, it does seem as if that one way was a 
mighty profitable way. ‘ 

For the general advertiser that one way is the 
profitable Street Car Service. Step into a street 
car and read the advertisements. Speak the 
names, and you call the roll of the most success- 
ful advertisers in the country. 

If the desire of the advertiser is to speak to the 
multitudes at the minimum of cost, that desire is 
best gratified through the space in Street Cars. 
Results count; ask the big fellows. 

We'll come with the addresses if you say the 
word. 





that Count. 
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VoL. XXIX. 


LIPTON’S VIEWS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MAN 
WHO HAS MADE A WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION BY HIS RETAIL 
STORES—HIS ADVERTISING AND 
HIS BUSINESS ABILITY — THE 
AMERICA CUP CHALLENGER 
TELLS OF HIS EARLY EFFORTS— 
HIS “ONE IDEA” THAT BROUGHT 
HIM FAME AND FORTUNE—HOW 
TO ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN—SIR THOMAS’ 
VIEWS ON ADVERTISING HERE AND 
ABROAD. 





Believing that this would be an 
appropriate time to interv iew the 
‘Provision King,” as he is called 
in England, and knowing that the 
end of the America cup races 
would be sure to thrust the name 
of the challenger still more promi- 
nently before Americans, a PrintT- 
ers’ INK representative recently 
wrote to Sir Thomas at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, requesting an in- 
terview. A reply came from Sir 
Thomas’ secretary, Mr. John 
Westwood, _ stating that Sir 
Thomas was seldom ashore and 
that he could not, therefore, guar- 
antee an interview at the hotel, 
but if the reporter liked to take 
his chances he could make his way 
to the steam yacht “Erin,” then 
lying off Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island. So the Printers’ INK 
man lost no time in getting to 
Staten Island, where he hired a 
rowboat to take him out to where 
the Erin lay. But Sir Thomas 
was away and the reporter decid- 
ed to wait for his return. In the 
meantime he greatly admired the 
steam yacht, which is Sir 
Thomas’ especial delight and 
pride—next to the Shamrock—and 
also acquired from Mr. Westwood 
several particulars about the great 
English advertiser that will serve 
as a prelude to the interview. 

The parents of Thomas Lipton 
were natives of Clones, in Ireland, 
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but he was born in Glasgow in 
1850. The circumstances of the 
family at that time were poor and 
the lad had but a limited opportu- 
nity for schooling, but he made the 
best of his chances. At the age 
of fifteen he was adding his mite 
to the family store by working in 
a stationer’s shop in_ Glasgow, 
and it is said that the hard work 
and long hours of his boyish days, 
together with the frugal Scotch 
training he had, were the fuunda- 
tion for much of his subsequent 
business success. 

At the close of our Civil War 
young Lipton’s attention was 
turned to the “land of the free,” 
and, young as he was, he de- 
termined to try his fortunes in 
this country. Accordingly, he 
managed to scrape together suf- 
ficient money to buy a steerage 
passage to New York in one of 
the old and slow liners of that 
time. For a year or two he 
struggled on over here, now 
working in some city store, then 
as a farm hand on a Carolina 
plantation. Here it was that 
young Lipton began to realize that 
while there was money to be made 
in this country, it required plenty 
of hard work to get it. But, how- 
ever little he made, not a month 
went by that he did not send a 
remittance home to the old coun- 
try. At last he found himself, 
after much roaming about the 
country, back in New York, 
where he seemed to do a little bet- 
ter. Here he managed to save 
up a few hundred dollars and de- 
termined to return to Glasgow 
and start in business for himself. 

With a hundred pounds cash 
capital, Thomas Johnstone Lip- 
ton—to give him his full name— 
opened a small grocery store in 
Glasgow in the late sixties. He 
worked hard, he bought close, he 
sold on the narrowest margin, 
and his business grew. To his 
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natural patience and perseverance 
he added the Yankee “push,” 
which he had acquired while 
struggling in this country. His 
store was a model of cleanliness, 
and he kept it so himself. He 
was his own clerk, bookkeeper, 
salesman — everything — and for 
the first few years of his experi- 
ence in this way he even slept in 
the rear of the store, rising early 
and going to bed late, so as to 
catch customers at all times. 
Lipton’s shop soon grew famous 
in the neighborhood, then its fame 
spread gradually all over the city. 
He began to be regarded as a 
rising young merchant, and it is 
said that he had many offers of 
capital to extend his business, but 
he turned a deaf ear to all of 
them, and would never borrow a 
penny for any purpose. This de- 
termination ran parallel to an- 
other—he would never take any- 
body into partnership, although 
he had numerous offers of that 
kind. Later, he opened other 
shops in Glasgow, and_ other 
Scotch towns, placing a compe- 
tent manager in each, but still at- 
tending to the buying himself, and 
giving personal supervision to all 
the stores. 

He bought the best bacon, 
hams, eggs, butter and cheese that 
he could get in all Ireland, and 
sold it in Scotland at a small liv- 
ing profit. His sales grew larger 
and larger each year, and the 
stores kept growing in number 
until they were all over the 
United Kingdom, with headquar- 
ters in City Road, London. Ire- 
land could not supply all his 
needs, so Lipton came over here 
again and made arrangements for 
big weekly shipments of Ameri- 
can provisions. He even opened 
his own packing houses in Chi- 
cago. One of his leading ideas 
in business was to do away with 
the middleman altogether, and he 
has accomplished this wherever he 
has gone, thus enabling him to 
buy or to produce a deal cheaper 
than competitors, and to sell to 
the public at the lowest possible 
margin of profit. 

Following out this idea he no 
sooner conceived the idea of add- 
ing tea to his list of staples than 
he also made up his mind to grow 


the tea himself. This he did by 
purchasing large plantations in 
Ceylon, and he was soon enabled 
to put the fragrant herb before 
the British public at unprecedent- 
ed prices. The success of this 
venture was so great, indeed, that 
Lipton decided to make tea his 
great specialty, and he advertised 
it liberally over the United King- 
dom. 

Hitherto his successes had been 
gradual—now they came in big 
leaps. Before he knew it he was 
wealthy beyond his own ability to 
estimate, and when, three years 
ago, he decided to turn his busi- 
ness into a public company, the 
enormous sum of $200,000,000 
worth of shares was applied for. 
It is not within the object of this 
article to enumerate the many 
social successes and distinctions 
that have crowded upon the once 
poor shopkeeper. It is a matter 
of public knowledge that he was 
two years ago knighted by the 
Queen, and his generosity in the 
support of public charities is also 
well known. His — great gift 
was the sum of $500,000 to the 
Alexandra Trust, a society, the 
object of which is to provide good, 
clean, substantial food for the 
poor of London. 

Now, of course, 
men will be anxious to know 
what part newspaper publicity 
played in the amassing of such a 
vast fortune in the comparatively 
small period of twenty-five years. 
The writer remembers distinctly 
seeing one of Sir Thomas’ ads 
in Liverpool more than a dozen 
years ago—one of his own quaint 
ideas that did not find vent in 
newspaper space, but was memor- 
able on account of its distinct 
originality. It was when Lipton 
was more famous for bacon and 
ham than for tea, and the ad was 
simply a fat pig that was driven 
slowly through the streets with 
a card on each side of the animal 
reading—“ Lipton’s Leading Ar- 
ticle.” 

When Sir Thomas finally came 
aboard the Erin it was getting 
dark, but he politely told me that, 
inasmuch as I had been waiting 
so long, he could not think of dis- 
missing me until he had answered 
all the questions about adver- 
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tising that I desired to ask, conse- 
quently I opened the ball by in- 
quiring about his first newspaper 
advertisement, what it was about, 
and where it was placed. 

“T don’t think that I ought to 
be considered an advertiser at all, 
up to about fifteen years ago, ” re- 
plied Sir Thomas. “My business 
was at first so small, and my capi- 
tal so limited, that I could not ad- 
vertise, much as I would have 
liked to. Oh, yes, I always real- 
ized that I could never build up 
a really great provision business 
without the use of the newspapers. 
My first ad cost me just seven and 
sixpence—less than two dollars— 
and I put it in the Glasgow Citi- 


sonally, saved my time and saved 
my breath. I did not put much 
matter on my bills, just a few 
facts and prices, and my printer 
gave me about as good a display 
as you could expect in a Scotch 
printing office in those days.” 

“Did the first mewspaper ad 
pay you?” 

“T don’t know. It would be a 
difficult matter to tell now, but 
my object was to spread the 
knowledge that my shop existed, 
and that I kept the best pro- 
visions obtainable at very fair 
prices. The newspaper undoubt- 
edly reached more people than the 
handbills did, and that was what 
I was after. I do know that I 
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cen to draw attention to some 
extra fine bacon and ham that I 
had just put in my store. That 
was the first newspaper ad, which 
I believe was your question. I 
had, however, advertised by means 
of handbills long before that; in 
fact I always used to get out a 
handbill when I had anything 
specially attractive, and in those 
days I was my own bill dis- 
tributor. = 

“Do you think the dodgers were 
of any service?” 

“Undoubtedly. You see, they 
were distributed to the people 
passing by my store—all possible 
customers. Well, they were just 
this good: They saved me ap- 
pealing to each passer-by per- 





sold out all my bacon, so I think 
the ad must have paid.” 

“Did you continue to use news- 
papers then?” 

“Not too rapidly. When I took 
my second store I advertised the 
fact in the newspapers, and there- 
after every new store I opened 
was duly advertised. I began to 
think that the newspapers would 
have to be my mainstay in build- 
ing up a large business through 
many small ones, and subsequent 
events proved that I was right.” 

“I presume, Sir Thomas, that 
as you opened up stores in new 
towns you had to _ advertise 
locally ?” 

“Yes, that was my custom, and 
I would always advertise at least 
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a full week before the opening. 
That got people ready for my ad- 
vent. In those days I handled 
nothing but butter, eggs, cheese 
and pig meat. But I had within 
me the ever present desire to be a 
universal provider of all kinds of 
provisions. 

“You say you were an early be- 
liever in advertising?” 

“Long before I was in business 
for myself I recognized the power 
of advertising. I had observed 
it here in your country, and I 
knew that if ever I had the capi- 
tal I should be a big advertiser 
myself.” 

“Before venturing into the tea 
business, what other forms of ad- 
vertising did you use, Sir 
Thomas ?” 

“Posters occasionally, painted 
canvas signs outside the stores 
sometimes, and often I would re- 
sort to some street advertising 
novelty, such as the ‘leading pig. 
Advertising, once — successfully 
tried, becomes a kind of mania 
with most people. I found that 
the more I spent the more I 


wanted to spend, but, as the money 
seemed to come back quickly, of 
course I did not regret my ex- 
penditures.”’ 

“I believe one of your business 
methods is to dispense with all 
commissions and middlemen?” 


“Where practicable, yes. But 
it is not always easy to cut or 
ignore commissions. I have al- 
ways had two leading points in 
view, and those two were first to 
make money myself, and second, 
to save the great public much 
money. I have only been able to 
accomplish both these desires by 
abjuring the middleman. I have 
made money by selling to the pub- 
lic, and the public has saved money 
by buying from me.” 

“When did you decide to adver- 
tise generally throughout the coun- 
try?’ 

“Not until I had made the tea 
business my principal one. Tea is 
an article that is largely consumed 
in Great Britain, and almost every 
individual drinks it. It is there- 
fore capable of being generally ad- 
vertised. There have been very 
many. firms in the past who have 
advertised tea liberally all over 
the country, but the trouble was 


INK. 


that their profits were largely 
eaten up by the middlemen. 
When I had capital enough 
scraped together I went out to 
Ceylon and bought up tea-growing 
plantations of my own. I had 
them run by my own salaried men, 
and the teas were shipped direct 
to my general stores in London. 
I found I had a better tea than 
any that was being then advertis- 
ed, and that I could sell it and 
make a profit, at a much less price. 
So I started in taking space in the 
dailies, the weeklies and the maga- 
zines, in the omnibuses and tram- 
cars, on the walls and fences; ad- 
vertising that I had the finest tea 
that the world could produce, 
which was for sale at thirty-eight 
cents a nound (or its equivalent 
in _English money, Is. 9p.). 

“T figured that every family in 
Great Britain ought to be a cus- 
tomer of mine after that, and I 
was not far wrong. The daily 
sales grew so rapidly that I have 
been at times anxious lest the 
demand would exceed the supply 
I had on hand, but I have always 
tried to guard against this by 
arranging for a fresh consignment 
from Ceylon every week.” 

“ Was it tea alone that you ad- 
vertised then, Sir Thomas?” 

“T laid the great stress upon tea, 
but as a matter of fact my Ceylon 
plantations include coffee and 
cocoa, and these are advertised, 
but are, of course, kept subordi- 
nate to the tea, for the reason that 
the latter is always in greatest 
demand.” 

“You certainly have spent quite 
a lot of money in newspaper pub- 
licity, Sir Thomas. 

“That is the only way to do it 
if you want to reach the masses. 
If you can be satisfied with a small 
share of custom you can afford 
to be economical in your adver- 
tising, but no person who is look- 
ing for a national trade, can af- 
ford to confine his efforts to one 
locality or to a few mediums. I 
wanted all Great Britain and Ire- 
land to buy my tea, therefore, I 
had to advertise all over Great 
Britain and Ireland. Now, since 
my business has been turned into 
a limited liability company it is 
our ambition to sell tea and other 
things to the whole world, and, 
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therefore, our advertising will 
have to be extended.” 

“Might I ask what you think of 
American advertising?” 

“In some ways it is better than 
ours. Some of the American ad- 
vertisers have the knack of pre- 
senting the whole story in a few 
well directed and convincing sen- 
tences. American advertisers are 
more versatile than ours, and they 
have the advantage of getting bet- 
ter display—in the newspapers at 
least. But I think that in out- 
door display advertising we are 
quite equal, if not superior, to 
your people. We have more 
spaces at our disposal than you 
have over here. Not only the in- 
side of all railroad stations, but 
also on the outside of all public 
vehicles.” 

“Can you tell me, or would you 
care to say, about what your an- 
nual advertising appropriation 
amounts to?” 

“T could not even tell you ap- 
proximately now without reference 
to our books, but we do not make 
any secret of it.’ 

“As to other forms of auxiliary 
advertising, Sir Thomas, do you 
indulge in any?’ 

“We have used colored almanacs 
at Christmas and various other 
kinds of printed matter of the 
character of souvenirs, but I am 
bound to say that I have always 
regarded the newspaper and the 
poster as the two leading forms of 
advertising, the one for indoors 
and the other for outdoors. The 
poster or the painted sign gets 
you conspicuous display, provided 
you place them in good locations, 
There are no busier places in the 
world than the London railway 
stations, and, indeed, the stations 
in all the big towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

“T have seen varous accounts 
of what you consider the cause 
of your business success, Sir 
Thomas. Would you mind telling 
me yourself what you believe to 
be the real cause of it?” 

“Hard work primarily, 
perhaps, to business instinct. 
Sometimes the most industrious 
man turns out to be a failure, un- 
less he have the business instinct 
—the faculty of seeing opportuni- 
ties and making quick use of them. 


added, 


Again, a great deal depends—in a 
big business—upon the people you 
surround yourself with. I have 
been particularly fortunate in 
choosing as heads of departments 
and managers, men who had the 
same business instinct and ad- 
ministrative talents as I believe I 
had at the start. The ability of 
the head of a concern counts for 
little if the subordinates are not 
also capable. And now, Mr. 
Printers’ INK, I must ask you to 
excuse me. I am tired and hope 
that I have answered all your 
questions satisfactorily. I hope 
to visit America very often 
in future, for I will have large 
business interests here, apart from 
any social or cup-chasing desires. 
Yes, I am going to try for that 
cup again. Maybe that’s another 
secret of my business success— 
perseverance. ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again’—you 
know the old motto; well, that 
has been my motto through life.” 
Joun S. Grey. 
oe 
PROCURING DATA. 

Not one-tenth of the advertisers who 
are paying out vast amounts of money 
for space are making use of the wealth 
of data at hand in their business for the 
purpose of filling this space. Perhaps 
this one advertiser out of the ten is 
shrewd enough to know that he can get 
better ideas about how to advertise his 
goods and what to say in his advertise- 
ments from his traveling salesmen or 
from his customers, the dealers, than he 
can in any other way. We have in 
mind one advertiser who makes it a 
point in some way or other to get a 
shorthand report ‘of the conversation 
which takes place in some cases when 
his salesman is selling a bill of goods 
to a customer who is particularly diffi- 
cult to handle. In this way he not only 
gets the arguments pro and con, but also 
gets his salesman’s characteristic expres- 
sions which give to his advertisements 
an air of businesslike realitv. We 
know of another advertiser who makes 
it a part of his salesmen’s business tc 
get all the suggestions they can from 
dealers as to how he should advertise 
and sell his goods.—Advertising Experi- 
ence, Chicago, Til. 

<> 

Ir ts said that an eccentric undertaker in 
California advertises that ‘‘ children will receive 
as careful attention as grown people,” and asa 
catch phrase he uses, “‘ You’ll be glad you’re 
dead if T bury you,” which seems a question- 
able compliment. This, however, is not much 
worse than the New Vork doctor who adver- 
tises, ‘‘ Come to me before life is extinct.” An- 
other instance of modern advertising is the fol- 
lowing placard which is hung outside of the 
entrance to a Methodist church in Northern 
Towa every Sunday night during the regular 
services: “ Souls saved while you wait—step 
in.”—Ad Sense. 
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EXPOSITION ODDS AND 
ENDS 


By F. A. Partenheimer. 


The National Biscuit Company 
have large space at the National 
Export Exposition, and _ their 
goods are attractively displayed. 
A large wind-mill composed of 
glass cracker cases is constantly 
revolving, giving life to the ex- 
hibit. I asked their manager how 
many samples are given out per 
week and he told me that during 
the week ending October 21st his 
record showed 17,476 distributed. 
Samples of each cracker manu- 
factured are wrapped in oiled 
paper, which prevents moisture or 
escapement of flavor, and they are 
also inclosed in a box. The most 
A cracker mé inufactured, 
termed “Golden Rod,” is incased 
in a long tin box and between 
four and five thousand of these 
are distributed weekly. He told 
me that they alternate every hour 
or so in handing out samples. 
Uneeda_ Biscuits and  Jinger 
Wafers are given one hour, the 
New York Biscuit another, 
“Cream Blossom” crackers per- 
haps following and so on, and in 
this way people who chance to 
pass the exhibit a second time 
never receive the same sample 
twice, it being their object to let 
the public become acquainted with 
all their goods. The National 
Biscuit Company's mode of samp- 
ling is the most liberal and prob- 
ably the most expensive ever done. 

The General Electric Company 
show a horseless delivery truck, 
exemplifying the age to come. All 
bootblacking stands are manned 
by negroes who use and endeavor 
to sell you “Trilby Polish,” a 
progressive idea of the Goodrich 
Polish Manufacturing Company. 
The Quaker City Laundry Com- 
pany have laundry machinery in 
operation, ladies attending same 
being very deft 

Blaisdell paper pencils are made 
before your eyes as well as 
American Metal Edge boxes. 
John Mundeli & Co. have com- 
plete shoe-making machinery in 
operation, illustrating its ease and 
time-saving methods. 

At the Scranton 
Correspondence School’s 


International 
exhibit 


the manager tells me that the 
latest course of instruction by 
mail to be added to their curric- 
ulum will be advertising. 

John Wanamaker publishes each 
week “The Exposition Journal,” 
being a complete guide for visi- 
tors. The publication is pocket 
size, contains a few half-tones of 
Exposition scenes, with lots of in- 
formation about Philadelphia and 
the Wanamaker stores. 

The Cleveland Bicycle Company 

ive stick pins bearing a fac- 
smile of the Cleveland nameplate, 
also a watch chain, the. fob of 
which represents their crank. 
The chain is the same used on 
their wheel, enameled, of course, 
and highly polished. The man- 
ager states that the chief attrac- 
tion of their booth to ladies is 
their four hundred pound rider. 

In the Transportation Building 
you are at liberty to stroll through 
a fully equipped Pullman sleeper 
with porter as gude. The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the 
Richmond Locomotive & Machine 
Works each exhibit an up-to-date 
engine. J. G. Brill Company and 
Duplex Car Company have 
samples of their convertible street 
cars. Wm. Cramp & Sons, Ship 
& Engine Building Company, 
show manganese bronze propeller 
plate and hub for the Russian 
battleship ‘“Retvizan.” 

The second floor of the center 
pavilion of the National Ex- 
port Exposition is devoted to 
samples of foreign manufactur- 
ed wares. Each article is tagged, 
telling where manufactured and 
for what market. This becomes 
of immense value to both Ameri- 
can and foreign manufacturers in 
knowing what goods other coun- 
tries are demanding, and also giv- 
ing them the information by whom 
they are being supplied. Ameri- 
can manufacturers are every day 
asked here if they can manufacture 
cheaper than is being done by 
firms who supply the foreign in- 
terrogator, and upon inspection 
the answer is invariably yes, when 
an order is thereupon taken and 
closed for export at some future 
date. The National Congress ap- 
propriated $50000 for the pur- 
chase of these samples outright: 
they are labeled by countries. 
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NAMES. 


From a letter from a Mexican 
correspondent criticising thenames 
of various advertised articles, the 
Little Schoolmaster extracts the 
following: 

Articles designed specially for the 
use of men are frequently misnamed. 
I cannot imagine any robust man in 
full possession of his faculties who 
would feel comfortable to walk into a 
cigar store and ask for “Sweet Mo- 
ments” cigarettes. Nor do I believe 
a sturdy bicyclist could reply, without 
blushing, to an inquiry that he rode 
the ““Shoo-Fly” wheel. These cigarettes 
and bicycles may be just as good and 
strong and proper for a man as any 
others on the market, but to attract a 
man the name of an article should be 
plain and dignified and substantial— 
something that sounds as though it 
would last and not be merely a passing 
fad. Most of all, it must be devoid 
of all effeminateness. 

In a paper before me, “Oneita” un- 
derwear is extensively advertised. I 
could make a pretty good guess, but 
there are no rules in English for the 
pronunciation of proper names, and I 
could not be sure whether the second 
syllable is a long E or a long I, or 
whether the word is spoken as four 
syllables, with the vowels long or short. 


Surely there are many women as un- 
decided as I am, and some of them, I 
know, would hesitate to pronounce it 
one way and run the risk of being 
corrected by a saleslady. 

Are pleasing words so scarce that 
manufacturers must invent such names 


as “Tri-on-fa” shoes, “‘Kabo” corsets 
and “Omo” dress shields? Doesn't it 
take more time and more advertising 
to establish the connection in the pub- 
lic mind of good shoes with the name 
“Tri-on-fa,”” made by the Hurley Shoe 
Company, than it would to make it 
known that the Jones shoe, made by 
the Jones Shoe Company, is “a perfect 
shoe’’? 

A name must not only be something 
that will catch the eye. It must be 
a word that will be remembered in con- 
nection with the article. It is all im- 
portant that it can be readily spoken. 
Of what avail will the advertising be 
if a prospective customer remember the 
name when he reaches the store, but, 
for fear of being embarrassed by mis- 
pronouncing it, or feeling foolish from 
the flippancy of the appellation, does 
not attempt it? Instead, he calls for 
an article having the characteristics of 
that with the scare-crow name and, if 
the one shown suits, it is purchased. 
The imitator has reaped the benefit of 
the advertising of the firm that strained 
too hard for originality. 

Let the manufacturer who can only 
do general advertising on a_ scale 
equaling that of his competitors, give 
his own name to his product and not 
tax the world with remembering both 
his name and a separate name for his 
product. Use the space that would be 
occupied by the article’s name in tell- 
‘ing some of its superiority. If the 


proper arguments can be presented for 
the shoe or the corset made by Brown 
& Company, it will not matter what its 
name is, or aaanseoed it has any name. 


POSTAL ‘CARDS. 

One of the most popular advertising 
mediums extant is the postal card. It 
is used by all sorts and conditions of 
advertisers, large and small, and its 
continued utilization for purposes of 
publicity may be considered good evi- 
dence of its effectiveness. It has been 
estimated that about 2,000,000,000 postal 
cards are sent annually through the 
mails of the civilized world. October 
1 is the birthday of the postal card. 
On that date, thirty years ago, it was 
placed on sale in Vienna, and immedi- 
ately sprang into favor. Prof. Eman- 
uel Herrmann, of Vienna, was the 
originator of the device, and the 
Austrian government made the first 
practical use thereof. On January 26, 
1869, Professor Herrmann sent a 
communication to a Vienna newspaper 
called the Neue Freu Presse, suggest- 
ing that if a simple card were issued 
by the post-office department and sold 
at two kreutzer (four-fifths of a cent), 
he believed it would not only be a 
great convenience to the public, but 
would also prove a source of revenue. 
He followed up this letter by bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
government and succeeded in interest- 
ing the officials. There was a slight 
hitch at the start, owing to the govern- 
ment’s objection to the rate proposed. 
It wanted to make the price three 
kreutzers, but the professor and his 
supporters made such valiant war on 
that extra kreutzer that the govern- 
ment finally agreed to the lower price, 
and on Oct. 1, 1869, the first postal 
card ever issued was sold to a Vienna 
business man. The next country to 
adopt Herrmann’s invention was Ger- 
many, which was soon _ followed by 
other European powers, the United 
States being one of the last to take up 
with the plan. However, this country 
now uses more postal cards than all 
the other nations of the world com- 
bined, and that it does so is due to the 
advertisers. Moreover, the United 
States has made many improvements 
over the original idea. The postal 
card with paid reply attached and the 
private mailing card are both American 
devices.—Profitable Adv ertising. 

——s 


INTO THE FUTURE. 
heading Geo. B. Pratt, 
Arizona, ad- 


LOOKING 

Under this 
an optician of Phoenix, 
vertises as follows: 

I venture to predict to a certainty 
that some day you will wear glasses. 

I venture to predict that when that 
“some day” comes, no glass will give 
you ease and comfort if you continue 
to strain your eyes after nature warns. 

venture to predict that if you 

treat your eyes right, they'll give you 
good service, but when nature says: 
“Here, here; there’s something wrong 
—help! help!” and _you still deny those 
eyes that help, you "it pay for it. 


’T1s faith that moves mountains for 
the advertiser. 
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OPENS THE DOOR TO GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
COLORADO. 








7 ® PER CENT GAIN 
. «lid WANT ADVERTISING 

















DO? PER CENT GAIN 
IN ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING 








Number of Wants, September, 1899 - - - - 
Number of Wants, September, 1898 - - - - 
INCREASE, 


Total Lines All Kinds of Advertising, Sept.,’99, 373,200 
Total Lines All Kinds of Advertising, Sept., ’98, 291,300 
INCREASE, 


REPUBLICAN WANTS PAY BEST 
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THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL ACENCY 


THE ROOKERY, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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KEYING ADVERTISE- 
MENT 


By Taylor Z. Richey. 


The using of different street, 
box or department numbers to 
key advertisements is a poor 
method, for the reason that the 
seeing of different addresses in 
different papers excites distrust 
on the part of those readers who 
do not know the motives of the 
discrepancy. 

All circulations are to some ex- 
tent duplicated. Were the re- 
verse of this true, the “different 
number” method of keying adver- 
tisements would undoubtedly be 
a good thing. 

Quite often an advertisement in 
One paper increases the pulling 
qualities of the same advertise- 
ment in another paper, because its 
re-reading revives and strength- 
ens the impression previously 
made on the reader’s mind; how- 
ever, through the using of dif- 
ferent numbers to key advertise- 
ments, an advertisement in one 
paper may weaken the force of the 
same advertisement in another 
paper. A person reads an ad- 
vertisement in a certain paper. 
The advertisement convinces him 
that the article advertised is a 
pretty good thing and he makes 
up his mind to buy it at some 
future time. He makes a mental 
note of the address, “Box too.” 
A week or so passes. He reads 
the same advertisement in another 
paper and notes that the address 
in this paper is given as “Box 
200.” Not understanding the 
reason for this discrepancy, quite 
naturally he thinks that the ad- 
vertiser is fishing for suckers, and 
as a consequence, the good effects 
produced by reading the adver- 
tisement in the first paper are en- 
tirely destroyed. To have made 
effective advertising, this dis- 
crepancy needed to be explained, 
and whatever in advertising needs 
to be, and is not explained, will 
nine times out of ten be wrongly 
interpreted. 

Knowing what mediums bring 
results and what mediums fail to 
bring results is mecessary' to 
successful advertising. It is true 
that requests to mention the paper 
in which an advertisement is seen 





are not complied with in a great 
many cases; but, by considering 
the proportion ‘of replies that 
mention a particular paper to the 
entire number of replies received, 
the advertiser who keeps in close 
touch with his business can 
pretty accurately gauge the pay- 
ing qualities of his mediums. 





SIGNS ON WAC AGON N ROOFS. 

There are now in the city many busi- 
ness wagons with signs painted on the 
roof, this being due to the height of 
modern dwellings, which nowadays are 
carried up to five stories or more, from 
which tenants look down, habitually, upon 
the top of things, instead of at their 
sides, as, from less elevations above 
the ground, they formerly did. So it is 
a common thing now to see signs on the 
top of wagons, but there are some 
signs that seem still more or less novel 
there, as, for instance, that painted on 
the roof of the wagon of the traveling 
mender of umbrellas, who goes about 
with a workshop on wheels, containing 
every appliance required for his work. 
He goes slowly through the block, 
sounding a gong as he goes. There 
are other people with gongs and bells, 
but, if living high in the air, you look 
down to see who this is, you see 
painted on the roof of the wagon a 
saw, a knife, a pair of shears and an 
open umbrella, and the word “Re- 
paired.”—N. Y. Sun. 
i od 

Do not consider so much your own taste in 
the preparation of your advertising matter as 
the effect it is likely to have on prospective 
patrons. You must address people in the lan- 
guage they will best understand. You must 
— arguments and use illustrations most 
ikely to arouse their interest.—A gricultural 
Advertising. 
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A September Record : 


The following percentages show increase 
in various lines of advertising printed in the 
New YorK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER during 
September, 1899, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1898: 


Real Estate - Increase 256° 
Publications - Increase 66 “ 
Financial - Increase 64 “ 
Dry Goods - Increase 57 “ 
Instruction - Increase 51 “ 


High-class advertising in a high-class 
evening paper with a constantly increasing 
circulation. Advertising rates reasonable 
and invariable. 





‘TheCommercial Advertiser 
NEW YORK. 
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NATIONAL RECLAME. 


The following letter, written by 
a correspondent to the London 
Times, deals interestingly with a 
phase of modern advertising that 
will assume still more importance 
in the future: 

The report that the American 
Steel Company. to whom was awarded 
the now famous Atbara bridge con- 
tract, will, as they foresaw, lose by the 
transaction, is not without its moral. It 
was, as we suspected, undertaken be- 
cause of the gigantic advertisement to 
be derived and so exemplifies the _com- 
mercial tendencies of the age. There 
was a time when it was not considered 
dignified for nations to adopt the de- 
vices of the bagman in exploiting wares. 
It is, however, due to the Germans, the 
Americans and the Japanese to say that 
this old world conservatism in_ trade 
is being altered, and that the British 
manufacturer in not availing himself 
of these devices has lost prestige 
abroad difficult to regain. We see com- 
etition growing keener each year. The 
leading nations of the universe have 
become so many huge shops, one and 
all seeking to secure custom by under- 
bidding and the arts of reclame. Each 
ae clearly proceeds upon the com- 
mercial maxim that a trade once se- 
cured is not easily lost; that possession 
is nine points of the law of competition. 
If A and B both produce an article 
superior to C’s, the cost of production 
being the same, it is yet possible for C 
to secure the vastly preponderant mar- 
ket. The practices of advertisement, 
hitherto confined to single firms, are 
now being resorted to by the combined 
national industries of the nation. We 
do not need to cite the English lace in- 
dustry pitted against the lace industry 
of Guemaat, English sugar against 
French sugar, or the battle going on in 
hardware, boots and_ shoes, cutlery, 
chemicals, woolens and cottons. It is 
in the thousand and one things, separ- 
ately so small, in the gross so vast, 
things essential to latter-day higher 
civilization, that the warfare is bein 
waged—and for the most part wage 
against us. In the manufacture of elec- 
trical appliances, in spite of all English- 
men have contributed to electrical sci- 
ence, we are hopelessly behind. English 
hands there are to keep pace with 
English brains, but the markets are 
elsewhere. The criticism goes up from 
the foreign consumers, “You do not cry 
loudly enough; you do not advertise; 
you do not tickle our fancy as the 
Americans, Germans and Japanese do.” 
Advertisement on a scale which may 
properly be called national advertise- 
ment of an entire industry involves vast 
sacrifices; but, unless the temper of 
the modern consumer undergoes a radi- 
cal change, it offers the only weapon 
with which to battle with international 
uniformity of production. A_ half 
dozen Atbara contracts, a half dozen 
punic conquests of this kind, might 
very well prove disastrous to an infant 
industry, but we are all aware that 
such devices will not further be neces- 
sary. The universal eye has been sud- 
denly directed to America as a whole- 


sale and retail dealer in steel and iron; 
the American newspapers, with ar- 
donable triumph, enumerate the orders 
already flowing in upon Mr. Carnegie 
and his fellow magnates of the Ameri- 
can steel trust. 


——__ +o 
THE BALTIMORE “SUN.” 

The Sun newspaper in Baltimore is a 
curiosity. It is sixty-two years old, and 
has never varied its business rules. The 
management reasons from the standpoint 
of absolute independent ownership. It 
will accept advertisements as a 
favor to the public. Never has an adver- 
tiser been able to secure a certain place 
in the paper. No money could buy 
this distinction. The place to be occu- 
pied is governed by the office and sub- 
ject to its convenience in the make-up. 
Another thing, in the sixty-two years 
of its existence it has never broken a 
column rule. Double column ads? Yes, 
but the column rule is always down 
the center. No cuts are allowed and 
only contour or outline type is used. 
No commission is allowed any one for 
business secured. The office reasons 
that the advertiser must pay all the ex- 
renses of securing an insertion in the 
Sun newspaper, and this applies to the 
subscription as well as the advertising 
department. Street sales are really dis- 
couraged. Nor is any soliciting done. 
No one ever heard of the Sun asking a 
merchant for his ad, or to take the 
peper.. And the charges are absolutely 
impartial. A single line costs so much. 
A whole page is paid for at the same 
rate. The Sun mechanically is a beauty, 
but the work of getting out the paper 
must be difficult. The building, erected 
in 1851—owned by the A. S. Abel Co., 
proprietors of the paper, the paper being 
established in 1837—is old style. ‘he 
engines and boilers are under the streets 
on two sides—a privilege not to he 
granted to-uay. Hoe presses are used 
with Corliss engine. he subscription 
Ist was a curiosity to me, and the busi- 
ress manager pointed with pride to the 
weekly dates. The patronage of the 
yaper is enormous and the concern is a 
gold mine. The manager informed me 
that they owned a building a few 
squares away with an exact duplicate of 
the printing plant always kept ready 
in case of accident or fire. he Sun 
is unique in its individuality and inde- 
pendence. Its influence is paramount in 
Baltimore and in Maryland. It has 
been truly said that its name has come 
to be a synonym for reliability, in- 
tegrity, and advanced, if conservative, 
methods.—Caxton Caveat. 

-— tor 


WATCH THE OTHER FELLOW. 


Every man. who advertises should 
read other advertisements. He should 
train himself in this line. He should 


be familiar with the tone of every ad- 
vertiser in the town where he lives, 
and with as many outsiders as he has 
time and chance to study. The most 
successful men in any fine of work 
are those who know best their own 
special ropes.—The Wheel. 
: +o 
A coop ad is a knife that cuts 
the string on many a purse. Perhaps 
— knife is neither sharp enough nor 
arge enough to fulfill the purpose.— 
Ad Sense. 
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St. Paul Glolbe 


is the only Democratic Daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the entire State of Minne- 











sota. Guaranteed circulation exceeds... 


22,500 baily. 26,000 sunday. 


Its classified columns are business bring- 
ers—one cent a word each insertion under 
any heading. No advertisement less 
than 20 cents. 


: A Good Mail Order Proposition 
; THE 


Semi-Weekly Globe 


reaches 19,000 thrifty farmers of the pros- 
perous Northwest. Flat rate, 70c. an 
inch for two insertions. That's one-eighth 
of a cent a line per thousand. 


We only want your business if it pays you. 











THE GLOBE C@., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Eastern Representative, Western Representatives, 
5 CHAS. H. EDDY, WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 
A 1o Spruce Street, New York, Harry Fralick, Mgr., 


87 Washington St., Chicago, II. 
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ADVERTISING 
STORIES. 


The New York Morning Tele- 
graph recently published three ad- 
vertising stories which are re- 
produced here because they are 
interesting : 


THREE 


Representative Otey was once 
asked how his picture came to ap- 
pear among the great number of 
noted statesmen and public men 
whose lives had been saved by the 
use of some sort of a nerve tonic. 

“It was this way,” said Otey. 

“My wife was induced to buy a 
bottle of the stuff, and just to 
satisfy her I consented to take 
some of it. There was nothing 
the matter with me, but she had 
read an advertisement somewhere, 
and fearing my health was not as 
good as it might be, she bought 
the medicine. 

“‘T think that stuff did you 
good,’ she said to me one day. 

“‘T guess it did,’ I answered, 
‘but don’t buy any more of it.’ 
Some little while after this Mrs. 
Otey mentioned to some of the 
neighbors that I had taken the 
medicine, and thought highly of it. 
So the matter got talked about, I 
suppose, and a few days later Mrs. 
Otey got a letter from some one 
asking her what I thought of the 
infernal compound. 

“Without suspecting the writer 
of being an agent of the medicine 
company my wife wrote a brief re- 
ply, merely stating that I had 
taken a bottle of the liquid and 
found its effects beneficial. With- 
in ten days my picture was ap- 
pearing in all the newspapers of 
the country as a noted member of 
Congress, whose system had been 
toned up and his life prolonged by 
the use of Dr. Somebody’s mix- 
ture. 

“Big posters bearing my like- 
ness were also put out, and, al- 
though I was indignant, I did not 
see what I could do, for you see, 
they had really secured a letter 
from my wife.” 


During a recent session of Con- 
gress the manager of a New York 
bicycle company, whose factories 
are at Syracuse, conceived the 


idea of presenting Speaker Reed 
with a machine made specially for 
his use. 

He hastened to Washington 
where, after consultation with his 
agent, it was decided to make 
the offer to Mr. Reed if only 
some way of reaching him could 
be devised. The pair consulted 
an employee of the House, who 
advised them to make the pre- 


sentation through the member 
from the Syracuse district, Mr. 
Poole. 


As the concern represented was 
an important one in his district 
Poole readily entered into the 
scheme, and to prepare Reed for 
what was coming, he invited him 
to lunch. 

With considerable hesitation he 
told the Speaker what was wanted 
and then called in the bicycle man 
before Reed could make any reply. 

The bicycle man _ told the 
Speaker if he would only accept 
the machine they would make for 
him the finest wheel ever manu- 
factured. It would be made with 
all due regard for Mr. Reed’s 
weight and extensive proportions, 
and would be guaranteed to last 
as long as the big man wanted to 
ride it. 

Reed listened with no show of 
displeasure until the bicycle man 
finished. Then laying his hand 
upon his shoulder, he = said: 
“Young man, if I had accepted 
all the bicycles offered me by per- 
sons like yourself, who would like 
to get a picture of me making 
myself ridiculous in a bicycle suit, 
for advertising purposes, I would 
have wheels enough to invite the 
whole House of Representatives 
out for a ride, and give every 
member a wheel.” 

Then he smiled and strode back 
to the House, leaving the discom- 
fited bicycle man to wonder who 
the several hundred other men 
could be who had thought of the 
scheme before he did. 


John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, 
when a member of the United 
States Senate, was betrayed into 
advertising a shaving soap 
through a joke. 


A newspaper correspondent had! 


asked the Senator about the po- 
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litical chances of Senator John 
Sherman in the national Republi- 
can convention that nominated 
Harrison. 

Wishing to evade the question, 
the Senator, after giving a non- 
committal reply, turned upon his 
questioner and began to discuss 
a particular brand of shaving 
soap. He praised its qualities and 
declared that since he had begun 
using it shaving had become a 
pleasure. 

The newspaper man in the same 
spirit upon preparing his story for 
publication, wrote: “When asked 
about the chances of John Sher- 
man, Senator Ingalls said :” 

Then followed all the Senator 
had said about the particular soap, 
and a good deal more. 

The soap people took it up and 
in all the magazines and many 
of the daily papers appeared pict- 
ures of Ingalls in various poses, 
engaged in shaving himself, and 
beneath the pictures his remark- 
able statement regarding the mer- 
its of the soap. 

It was not long before it be- 
came a standing joke among mem- 
bers of the Senate that Ingalls, in 
addition to his duties as a states- 
man, was engaged in the adver- 
tising business. 

Later on the charge might not 
have been so much of a joke. 

+e + 
A FRESNO GENIUS. 


A Fresno (Cal.) furniture man para- 
phrases Kipling in this modern fashion: 

A fool there was and he swore a 
swear, even as you and I. 

He would buy a bed that was stuffed 
with hair, with bedstead of oak, s6 fine 
and fair, varnished and carved with 
greatest of care, even as you and I 

O, the bargains he saw when he went 
to the bay; how they could sell so cheap 
he couldn’t tell why, but now he knows 
what a Reuben he was when he didn't 
know why, and thought he was next, 
though he didn’t know why. 

A wise guy there was and you het he 
was next, even as you an ° 

He wanted a bed and he wanted it 
square, no rags or bones or bags of 


MIT. 

To the FURNITURE KING he wend- 
ed his way, he was no yap, he didn’t go 
to the bay, and you bet your sweet life 
he knew why. 

O, the sweet comfort he took as the 
years rolled by, as he slept in that bed, 
and you can guess why. 

But the fool bed broke down and he 
fractured his head, and now he knows 
why, and ’tis easy to see why he knows 
why. 








This is the 
Advertisement 


that did it 





} New Furniture 
Catalogue } 


Containing 142 Illustrated Pages 





Mailed free to those 
who live in places not 

« delivery — 
You can buy here at prices 
that retail dealers have 
to pay manufacturers. 
We manufacture and sell 
direct to consumers. 


Everything that’s Made in the Furniture: Line 











J. B. Van Sciver Company 
Largest Furniture Dealers in the World 
Five Minutes by Ferry 


from Philadelphia. Camden, N. J. 








AMAAAAZ A 


“It may interest you to know 
that from a forty-line advertise- 
ment, run four times during May 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
we received far better results than 
we had anticipated. 

“The replies commenced coming 
in immediately after the first in- 
sertion, and they are still coming 
tous, notwithstanding the fact that 
our advertisement expired the last 
week in May. We received them 
from nearly all parts of the 
country, proving conclusively to 
us that The 
Post is the best medium we have 


Saturday Evening 


ever used for general circulation.” 
J. B. VAN SCIVER CO. 
A. S. WHEELER, 
Assistant Manager 
October 14, 1899 
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CONNECTICUT DAILIES. 


Five daily papers in Connecti- 
cut are credited in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1899, 
September issue, with printing 
over 7,500 copies per average is- 
sue. They are the Hartford 
Times and the Post, the New 
Haven Union and the Evening 
Register and the _ Bridgeport 
Evening Post. The Hartford 
Times has furnished the Directory 
with detailed statements of cir- 
culation for the years 1896, 1897 
and 1898, and has been credited 
with average issues of 14,175, 
14,473 and 15,552 respectively for 
those years. The latest figures 
accorded the Times credit it with 
the largest circulation of any 
daily in Connecticut. The Hart- 
ford Post was credited in the 
Directory for 1895 with a mini- 
mum issue of 7,500, based on 
publisher’s report. No definite 
statement of circulation has been 
forthcoming since, a fact indi- 
cating that the latest circulation 


rating of exceeding 7,500 ac- 
corded to it is perhaps too 
high. The New Haven Union 


was accorded a_ circulation 


rating of 7,500 to 12,500 
in 1895. The publishers assert- 
ed its smallest edition during 


1896 to have been 13,800. No 
information concerning its circu- 
lation for 1897 was furnished the 
Directory. In 1898 it was listed 
as having a maximum issue of 
7,500. A yearly statement made 
by the publishers for the Sep- 
tember edition of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1899 
entitles it to be credited with ex- 
ceeding 12,500 average daily is- 
sue. The New Haven Evening 
Register has been credited in the 
American Newspaper Directory 
with a circulation rating varying 
from exceeding four thousand in 
1891 to exceeding twenty-two 
hundred and fifty in 1895. Its 
circulation rating for 1896 still 
left it in the 2,250 to 4,000 class. 
A definite report was made by 
the publishers for 1897, which 
allowed it to be rated exceeding 
7.500 average issue for the year. 
This rating has since been im- 
proved by adetailed statement of 
its actual issues during 1808, 


showing the average daily issue 
for the year to have been 10,941. 
The Bridgeport Evening Post 
has regularly made known its 
circulation to the American News- 
paper Directory. Its actual 
average issue for 1895 was re- 
ported to have been 10,458, for 
1896, 10,464 for 1897, 10,599 and 
for 1898, 11,105, these latest fig- 
ures being the largest yet accord- 
ed to the paper. 


et 

THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 

An able defence of the department 
store, which is just now being men- 
aced by the department tax law of Mis- 
sourl, was recently contributed to a 
lo:al paper by Lawrence M. Jones, of 
the Jones Dry Goods Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Jones sums’ up the 
achievements of the department store as 
follows: 

It has banished the old haggling or 
two-price system from the commercial 
world. 

It has provided every comfort for 
the customer while shopping, and for 
the emplcyees while at work. 

_ It hac reduced the hours of labor and 
inc:eased the wages of the laborer. 

It ha; dealt a hard blow to the old 
credit system, and, by selling cheap for 
cash, has encouraged habits of thrift 
and industry. 

It has encouraged employees to save 
their earnings, and by investing them 
in the stock of the concern enabieu 
them io become partners in the under- 
takings. 

It has reduced the prices of merchan- 
dise, thus increasing the purchasing 
power of all the people. 

It has placed business on a high plane 
of honor and intcgrity, and has thrown 
around every transaction the strongest 
guarantee. 

It has placed the newspaper in_ the 
hands ef all the people by reason of the 
large amounts paid to the newspapers 
for advertising, just making the cheap 
paper possible, * * * and one of 
the most important of all is the enlarged 
field of employment it has created for 
womén. Until the department __ stores 
became prominent, the opportunities for 
the employment of women were few. 
The department stores now offer and 
furnish the largest field for the em- 
ployment of women ot any industry 
in the country.—Crockery and Glass 
Journal. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘* said in my haste all men are liars.” —Dsalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsoluiely. 


ALABAMA. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser (2).— 
The Advertiser is Alabama’s leading 
paper, both in news, influence and cir- 
culation, and itis unquestionably the 
best advertising medium in this State. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Fresno (Cal.) Democrat (3).—Fresno 
is the most prosperous town in Cali- 
fornia, because it is far enough away 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
not to have its life blood sucked out 
by those two cities. It is the only large 
town in the State not covered by the 
dailies from one or the other of those 
cities. The people of Fresno County 
sell more products than they buy—the 
trade balance is always in their favor. 
The people of this prosperous section 
happen to be Democratic by a large ma- 
jority. The Democrat happens to be 
the only daily Democratic paper in the 
county. That’s ‘“‘where the rub comes 
in.” If you want to get at the real 
people and all the people of this section, 
you can do it through the columns of 
the Democrat. 

COLORADO, 

Denver (Colo.) Colorado Medical 
Journal (2).—Our Journal is now five 
years old, every issue has attracted 
attention and to-day it stands as the 
only original, high-grade medical jour- 
nal hetween Kansas City and San 
Francisco. It has a big array of adver- 
tisers, all of whom are pleased. Our 
Journal reaches the physicians of a dis- 
tinct field—Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, New Mexico and Arizona—the 
sanitarium States of this continent. The 
Colorado Medical Journal is a pro- 
gressive, high-class local medical jour- 
nal. It is a journal for doctors, edited 
and published by doctors. It has more 
original articles, society reports and 
news items than any Western medical 
publication. We issue from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand copies monthly. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Britain (Conn.) Osterns Harold 
(2).—The  Osterns Harold is now 
the only Swedish-American newspaper 
published in Connecticut, and by the 
consolidation of the Connecticut Posten, 
the New Britain Posten, the Hartford 
Posten and the Bridgeport Posten, our 
subscription lists now number 10,000 
subscribers. 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From Do wp matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





DELAWARE. 

Wilmington (Del.) Freie Presse (1). 
—The Freie Presse under its present 
management has more than doubled 
its circulation since last February. It 
is the only German paper published in 
the State of Delaware; it is bright, 
newsy, and up-to-date in all its appoint- 
ments; it covers the field in domestic, 
national and_ international news fully 
and extensively, every day, and, last 
but not least, it circulates among a dis- 
tinct class of readers not to be reached 
by its local contemporaries. Hence it 
is fully established that it is the. best 
local advertising medium. 

ILLINOIS. 

Quincy (Ill.) Farmer’s Call (2).— 
The Farmer's Call is located twenty- 
eight miles from the meeting point of 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. It is in 
the center of a territory equal in area, 
to the average State and comprising 
the best part of these three States. 
While its more than 47,000 paid up 
subscribers are nearly all confined to 
this territory, in it so few other agri- 
cultural papers are received that the 
Farmer's Call is the only economical, 
effective means of reaching the farmers 
in the territory named. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) News (1).—The 
News has double the circulation of all 
the other Indianapolis dailies comb‘ned, 
four-fifths of which is delivered by car- 
riers to the homes of subscribers, and it 
reaches more homes in proportion to 
population than any paper published in 
the entire West. he News not only 
thoroughly covers Indianapolis, but has 
a larger circulation in the majority of 
the cities and towns of Indiana than 
that of the local papers. This paper oc- 
cupies a unique position in that you can 
cover Indianapolis and almost the entire 
State of Indiana with its use alone. 
The News has carried, for several years, 
four or five times as much local ad- 
vertising as all of its competitors, and 
it is evident that the local merchants 
would not continue to use the News al- 
most exclusively, year after year, unless 
their advertising in it was profitable. 
Nine merchants out of ten in Indian- 
apolis will say unhesitatingly that the 
News pays. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Sun (2).—The 
Sun is the most successful paper, age 
considered, that was ever issued to the 
public in Indianapolis. Its circulation 
is larger, its advertising patronage 
more extensive, and the results brought 
to its advertisers greater than that of 
any other Indianapolis paper, age con- 
sidered. The management of the Sun 
has added improvements which will con- 
tinue this success proportionately as the 
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years go by. An additional fast per- 
fecting press has been placed in our 
press room, additional typesetting fa- 
cilities have been provided for, a bet- 
ter quality of paper has been secured 
and a oe Mi grade of ink will be used. 
The news department will be greatly 
improved and enlarged, and many 
special features of rare interest will be 
presented to the public in attractive 
and readable form. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Up-to-Date Farm- 
ing and Gardening (2).—We know our 
circulation, 75,000 (actual and proven) 
guarantees profits on any well prepared 
advertisement of goods that our readers 
consume. They are doing it every 
month. Don’t compare results you may 
obtain from Up-to-Date with results you 
did obtain from some papers of 75,000 
or more claimed circulation. Take the 
results as your basis for comparison. 

LOUISIANA, 

New Orleans (La.) Item (2).— 
More paid display advertising in the 
Item during the week ending October 
7th than in any other New Orleans 
newspaper. More paid_ display adver- 
tising in the Item of Sunday, October 
8th, than in any other New Orleans 
newspaper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Journal of Education 
(1).—Always at the front, the New 
England ournal of Education was 
never so well known and influential as 
at the present day. The Journal is 
distinctively the professional teacher’s 
paper, the paper of the purchasing 
school men oa women. It is carefully 
read and preserved, and is found in 
most public libraries. Its subscription 
lists represent millions of dollars in 
salaries of men and women who pur- 
chase and advise the purchase of school 
books, apparatus, and general school 
equipment. It reaches large numbers 
¢ teachers other than the regular sub- 
scribers, and thus furnishes the best 
possible medium for reaching all the 
educational interests of New England 
and of the whole country. 

MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Times (2).— 
September of ’98 was a good adver- 
tising month in the Northwest. but the 
volume of the advertising carried by 
the Times during September, ’99, ex- 
ceeds that of one year ago by a trifle 
over 7 per cent, in spite of a material 
increase in rate, which went into ef- 
fect on January 1, ’99. The classified 
advertising of the Times, that depart- 
ment of advertising which is the true 
index of a paper’s popularity with the 
people, increased from 140 columns—z2 
inches, in September, ’96, to 335 col- 
umns-—8 inches in September, ’99, or an 
increase of 139.2 per cent. This class 
of advertising matter has grown in the 
Times, because the advertisers have 
gotten results, and the growth has 
been so remarkable that it has _necessi- 
tated the employment of two additional 
clerks in the advertising department to 
take care of the increase in this line. 

Winona (Minn.) Independent (1).— 
The Independent has a much larger 
circulation than any other daily paper 
in its territory. In addition to cover- 
ing Winona thoroughly, it reaches over 
fifty cities and towns tributary to 


Winona, early every morning, going out 
over five different lines of railroads. 
Its readers are the purchasing classes. 
They have money to spend and are 
desirable customers to reach. It carries 
much more local advertising than any 
other paper in its field, which shows 
how home merchants view it as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is the largest 
paper and typographically it stands at 
the head of all oe in its vicinity. 
W YORK. 

Albany (N. Y Country Gentleman 
(1).—-The Country Gentleman is very 
much the oldest agricultural periodical 
in this countr the highest priced to 
subscribers; positively the only periodi- 
cal of any kind which gives the agri- 
cultural news of the world with any de- 
gree of fullness and system, keeping 
the run of the crops and the markets, 
the meetings of all important societies 
that have to do with rural interests, and 
the progress of legislation, both State 
and national, in a manner not even at- 
tempted by any other journal. A 
most important principle that must 
never be lost sight of by an advertiser 
who keys his advertisements is this: 
The number of inquiries received from 
various mediums is a matter of no con- 
sequence whatever; the only thing to 
keep record of is the number of dollars 
received in sales. Thus, properly test- 
ed, the agricultural press will be found 

ar to outrank in profitableness to the 
advertiser of very many kinds of goods 
any sort of general periodical of simi- 
lar cost; and among agricultural peri- 
odicals, the Country Gentleman is abso- 
lutely in a class by itself. It may be 
added incidentally, though that point 
is not regarded as of the first conse- 
quence, that the circulation of the 
Country Gentleman is_ steadily, not 
rapidly, growing. The circulation now 
is larger than ever before, and, in fact, 
in the month of Auvust, as in Septem- 
ber, a point was reached higher by 
some thousands than was ever before at- 
tained in the same month. Mushroom 
growth is not claimed. The circulation 
is not forced in any way. The pub- 
lishers are content with natural increase, 
and with holding permanently every 
new thousand that they add to their 
subscription list. 

VERMONT. 

Northfield (Vt.) News (1).—Num- 
hers among its patrons many of the 
largest general advertisers, who renew 
their contracts year after year. It re- 
fuses advertising of a doubtful nature 
at any price. In fact the News aims 
to make its advertising columns equally 
as clean and honest as are its news 
columns. This principle is a_ protection 
to its readers and is believed to be of 
value to legitimate advertisers. It 
covers a territory in Central Vermont 
and has an average circulation of 2,302 
complete copies each week. 

ONTARIO (cAN.), 

Orillia (Ont.) Packet _(2).—The 
Packet is perhaps the only local paper 
in Canada _ which is thirty years old 
and is still in the hands of its founders. 
It has never printed a_line of patent 
medicine puff in its reading matter. It 
has never lied about its circulation. It 
is absolutely a_local newspaper. never 
prints a line of general news, and has 
pursued that policy for twenty years. 
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NOTES. 


Durtnc May, 1900, Typographical 
Union No. 6 will hold a Printing Ex- 
position at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

TueE following advertisement appear- 
ed ina London morning newspaper the 
other day: “Wanted—Two barmaids; 
one experienced, the other not good.” — 
Liquor Trades Review. 

S. N. Woopv & Company, clothiers, 
of 740 Broadway, are sending through 
the upper part of the city a _ small 
company of mounted cavalrymen with 
staffs and banners carrying their name. 

Tue Fortnightly Review for October 
conte a4ins an article by Andrew Reid on 

“History In Advertisements,” repro- 
ducing the announcements that appear- 
ed at various periods of English his- 
tory. 

Tue N. K. Fairbank Company, Chi- 
cago, issue a 1900 calendar containing 
six sheets, each one of which contains 
a colored picture of a dainty child in 
military or naval costume. It is sent 
for five Fairy Soap wrappers or ten 
cents in stamps. 

Tue Illinois flag law, which gives 
one-half of the fine to the prosecutor, 
has induced a form of blackmailing, 
wherein the people who start the prose- 
cutions offer to stop them by payment 
of a certain sum, adapted to the pe- 
cuniary ability of the prospective de- 
fendant. 

In the midst of an arrangement of 
potted plants in its window, the 
Metropolitan Clothing Company, of 
Savannah, Ga., recently placed two 
figures. One was arrayed in handsome 
evening dress, and a card at its feet 
read: ‘“‘Look like a gentleman.” The 
other was dressed in ragged garments 
and a battered hat, and had a red ban- 
danna handkerchief around its neck and 
a bottle and a tomato can protruding 
from either coat pocket. The card be- 
neath it read “Don’t look like a tramp.” 
Another card in the window read: “It 
costs so little to clothe here, and it does 
not pay to look shabby.”—Clothiers’ and 
Haberdashers’ Weekly. 

anaes: CE 

USERS OF FARM MEDIUMS. 

The following general advertisers are 
users of space in agricultural journals: 

_C, I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass.; Macbeth, 
tke lamp chimne manufacturer, Pitts- 
burg; The Jones- eolien Company, New 
York; Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buftalo; R. E. 
Dietz Company, New York; Lydia 
Pinkham, Lynn, Mass.; Elgin National 
Watch Company, Elgin, Ill.; Youth’s 
Companion, Boston; C. A. Stevens 
srothers, Chicago: Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago; N. K. Fairbanks Company, 
Chicago; American Waltham Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass.; Cornish & 
Co., Washington, N. J.; Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia; Stevens 
Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


—_ +o 
THEIR MANY TRIALS. 
“Actors pass through _ trying 
things and endure a great d eal” 
“They must if they Any half the 
patent medicines and things they recom- 
mend.”—Life, 





A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR 
THE RETAIL GROC 

I know of no_ business wed more 
readily lends itself to attractive forms of 
advertising than the grocery business. 
The grocer is constantly missing 0; 
portunities to advertise if he lets pack- 
ages go out of the store without a 
folder, card or circular. 

Each bundle of goods leaving the store 
should be the medium for distributing 
“talk” which will sell more goods. The 
cheapest and handiest form is the small 
four-page circular. The subjects which 
may be worked up here are limitless. 
He may take his entire stock, piece by 
piece, and thus advertise it. Those 
things which attract most attention— 
which are most seasonable—naturally 
have first thought. Such as pay the 
largest profit will be pushed hardest. 

Here’s a practical hint for a starter: 

Make a window display of canned 
salmon. In the center show, if possible, 
a fresh salmon on ice, and near it 4 
card announcement: 

This. Canned | Salmon is Almost Equal 
To the Fresh Fish. 

Keep in cold place before opening. 

12 cents can, this week. 

Distribute a folder bearing on this one 
subject also. Leave this in every homc 
within a “reachable” distance of your 
store. Put one in every order which is 
sent out during the week. 

As to what to say on such a folder: 

On the front page put nothing more 
than the cut of a pretty face. On the 
second page insert as follows: 

“We offer the finest Columbia River 
canned salmon this week at 12 cents a 
can. Taste it at our counter, or let us 
send you a can or more of ‘Blank’s’— 
guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 

“There’s a great difference in brands 
you know. 

‘If you have never tried salmon scal- 
lops you have a treat before you! 

‘See receipt for its preparation on op: 
posite page. 

“We have a large stock of new goods 
—fish, fruit and fowl—freshly canned 
and warranted the finest to be had. 

“Free delivery anywhere in town.” 

On the third page print the _ 
here given: 


SALMON SCALLOPS. 

One pound and a half of canned sal- 
mon—or a can of preserved salmon— 
two beaten eggs, one-half cup of good 
melted butter, one-half cup of bread 
crumbs, pepper, salt and minced parsley. 
Chop the fish fine. Rub the egg and 
seasoning into it and stir in the hot 
melted butter. Butter scallop shells or 
patty pans, fill with the mixture, cover 
with bread crumbs, pounded fine and 
put a lump of butter on each. Brown 
them in the oven and serve. 















For last page a pet display “card” 
can be set and used for each of a num- 
ber of such folders. 

Print in purple ink on cream-tinted 
paper and you will have an artistic job. 

Currton S. Wapy. 

WHuereEver there is excellence there 
should be advertising. Advertising 
causes others to know.—N. W. Ayer. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 

Printing ink is a mixture of oil and 
lampblack, fused at a temperature of 
from 500 to 600 degrees.—Bloomington 
(111.) Bulletin. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 
handed in one week in advance 

WANTS 


Wine to purchase a newspaper property 
in a live town. “ W.L.T.,” cur of Printers’ 





Tee some capital to invest in composing- 
room, with services. Particulars to “FORE- 
MAN,” Printers’ Ink. 


WW nanos position as sales manager or corre- 
spond ent ; experienced ; high-class refer- 
ences. aren IDENCE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


T= rtner to extend interest of estab- 
rhe photo-engraving plant ; prefer a prac- 
tical man. *‘ ENGRAVING,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ww ANTED, 2d hand Webb perfecting press to 
print 8 columns, 8, 10, 12 or 16 pages. State 
o plates needed. THEJOU RNAL, Ottawa, 


Wages a partner with $500 on atrade paper. 
20 understards the advertising 
pom ay preferred. Address “PAKTNER,” P: rint. 
? Ink. 


W ANTED to purchase cheap good-will of 
small weekly or monthly mail-order Ba’; 

agg New Fork -¢ State price. “GUT 

202 E. St., N. Y. Ci 


} Al ~ mr ( asain guaranteed). one col. $1; 

4 doz. #5. wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
15e. per square inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., Columbus. O. 


W ANTED—All you adsmiths and news; 
fellows totry the best laundry in New Fors 
14 branch stores; send for book. WALLAC HS 

SUPERIOR LAUNDRY. Factory, i210 2d Av.,N. Y 


INOTYPE MACHINES—A practical Rete 

4 manof five years’ experience will install two 

or three machines in newspaper or job office and 

do — for same. “ LINOTYPE,” Print 
ers’ Ink. 


\ J ANTED a first-class advertising solicitor for 

a New York City trade journal, having a 
bona fide circulation of ten thousand copies. A 
first-class opportunity for_a_fi:st- lass man to 
make nee, Address J. B. MCCORMICK, P.-O. 
Box 2353, N 





( gg for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 
tion wee! ie; other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Cata rogue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


Om: of ie foremost editorial writers in the 

west, now employed with leading 
daily, on to change to larger field. Is capable 
of fillizg an editorial position on any English 
newspaper, and his sole reason for wanting a 
change is more salary. Address“ G. H. A.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING MANAGER, department mana- 
4 ger, editor, secretary, etc., 10 years’ experi 
ence in writing advertising, superintending 
ripting and art work with prominent houses ; 
highest bank and personal references ; Harva 
graduate, also Columbia College L ubra' y School 
course ; ail around, first-class man. “VERITAS,” 
261 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


YUSINESS MANAGER wanted for a strong, 

» aying, widely-circulated Baptist paper in 
the Southwest. He must be capable, sober, of 
steady habits and must understand every detail 
of the business management of a weekly relig- 
ious paper. He must also furnish high-class 
credentials as to his character and gg ol 
A man under 49 yr of age preferred. Addre: 
Lock Box 85, Dal. Tex. 


——___+o+—_— 
ILLUSTRATORS _AND | ND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H SENIOR & CO., , Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


»AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 
toe 


Hi: ALF-TONES., 


a y= copper half-tones, 1-col., $1; larger, 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING GO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


+> 
CIRCULAR AI DVERTISING. 
~PECIAL Hists of 3,778 responsible printin: 
S plants, 905 responsible bookbinders, 520 re 
sponsible wholesale stationers. Send for b.. list 
catalogue. BOYD'S CITY DISPATCH, N. Y. City. 








++ 
LETTER BROKERS. 


F ETTERS, ail kinds, received from newspaper 

advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish te hire of us! Pat 
MEN OF LETTERS A8S’N, 553 Greenwich St., 








~-o 
NE WSP. 1iPER INFORMA TION. 


for latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issued September 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. ‘Sent free on receipt of price. —. 2. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Sprac ne Bt. New York. 


- -*- 

SUPPLIES. 

ere PAPER is printea with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 


Co.,, L't’d. 13 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


D° away with moldy, lumpy paste. Use 
Hoyt’s Non- jlaamping, Dry Paste. P repared 
instr ently as needed Ib. box costs $2.75 makes 
2\¢ bbls. mixed. Saves you 50 per cent. Senton 
approval, HOYT, 9 W. Broadway, New York. 


+o 
DEALER IN PUBL ISHING BUSINESS. 


W E sella publishing usiness by bringing it to 

the attention of the r ight party in the right 
way. Seiling publications only, we make it our 
business to know those who want to buy and 
what they want. Weare familiar with publishing 
property, our offices are well equipped, and we 
can selia good publication to the bestadvantage, 
avoid publicity anc save the owner great annoy- 

ance. Unlessa buyer is proauced, no charge is 
made. References given. E. P. HARRIS, 150 
Nassau St., N. 








oe 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


NOVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
4 CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mic 


D*s SK calendars, 1900; all sizes, prices. CLAR- 
ENCE 8. NATHAN, 11 Franklin st., N. Y. 


| EWEY INK; bust ‘of Dewey made of glass; 
- plain and decorated : cap forms cover ; best 
souvenir or ad novelty yes samples sent. N. 
HUGGLNS, Wellsburg, W. 


[CF TIRELY new line for 1900 now ready. Or- 
4 ders for fall delivery should be placed at 
once. THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, 
N.J. Branches in all large cities. 


OR the purpose ‘or inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar 


+o, 
ADVERTISING A GENTS. 


A ADVERTISING AT ' PITTSBURG. 
4 Twenty consecutive years in newspaper and 
advertising work at Pittsburg has made us fa- 
miliar with all requirements of this field. \\ e be- 
lieve we can care for all your advertising and 
promotion of business at Pittsburg with better 
success than a non-reside ms. Pitt~burg does a 
business of from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 a week, 
which is greater than Cincinnati,” Louisville, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus and Toledo com- 
bined. «nly New Philadelphia 
and Boston outrank Pittsburg. We handle the 
business of a dozen firms here, and our services 
are at your order. We would be pleased to open 
correspondence with any responsible house. 
For reference write vor erga J oer 
publisher. We are not a 
ae THE KELLY PobLisniNd CO. wort 
Wood 8t., Pittsburg, U.S, A, 
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1 0 PAYING advertising schemes, 50 cents. 
E. R. — A tic, lowa. 


FOR P SALE. 


IDNEY new: r folder ; good as new ; $75. 
S Address “ FOLDER? » Printers’ Ink. 


C NE pony Hoe cylinde r press 23: 
dition ; $250. “ P. H.,” Printer: 1k 
])42Y., and semi-weekly for sale; monthly 


earnings, $800; expenses, $500. Price $3, 
F. M. BAKER, 227 8. Geo. St., York, Pa. 


‘ a —~ F or gas engines special size, qual- 
1 and price ;3 a= $150; : guaranteed, reli- 
an Wands MOTOR /ORKS, Mianus, Conn. 


Be ob office, * 24 miles from Albany, in alive 

age, for —_ cheap for cash, Good busi- 
ness. Price $1,200, ag a Address 
“ DECATUR,” Printers’ I 


‘OR SALE—Camphell “new model” Web per- 

fecting press and complete stereotype outfit. 

Used few months. Practically new. Cost $5,500. 
Will sell cheap. Box 246, Poctsville, Pa. 


QE FOURTH interest in Republican vous 

two-thirds profits to purchaser. Price ¢ 
one-third cash. Splendid chance for practical 
man with limited ca ws Large field. R. B. 
ROBERTS, Asheville, N.C. 


OR SALE—800 Ibs. German body type, 6 = 
8 points, used ei yo 4 onl Proo 
sheet on pis cmon Also 10x15 in. Kidder welt. 
feeding jobber; takes i6inch roll. JAMES 
VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 


if I OW to double your subse ription list. How to 

increase your advertising space 25 per cent! 
Will send you one or both the above plans on 
receipt of price named, agreeing to refund 
money if th y do not add largely to your profits 
each month. It applies more specially for coun- 
try papers, but can be used for other papers. Ad- 
dress §. B. KIRTLEY, 202 East High St., Jefferson 
City, Mo. Reference "Tribune, Jefferson City, Mo. 





ac nom con- 
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ADVERTISI NG MEDIA 


QHOE TRADE wa ey Chicago, will do the 
business. Rates a line 


G ENERAL INpORMATION. intuaten. N.Y. 
% 5c. line. Close 2éth. Sample for stamp. 


4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 5 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J.,9c. 
line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th. Sample vo 


\ AIL-ORDER JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill.; 
4 monthly ; rate, ' 20e. a line ; sample may ‘in. 


Sopa sre AT.D, 292 Graham St., Brooklyn, 
Y. A montnly household magaz: 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ veel to 
f the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


NONSIDER ENTERPRISE value. Add to your list 
of ad mediums. It’s reached only proeeh 
its editor. Copy and patorenation free. ENTE 
PRISE, La Farge, Wis 


[Th ROCHESTER cou RIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a bus 

manufacturing town of 9,000. COUKIER PUB- 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
vighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and _ put it od ‘the 
right papers, your advertising will ny orre- 
spondence solicited. Address T GEO. 7. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, i01 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 

















—_+o+- —__— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
W a ©. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 


L4 aveeee PARK 
4 ae Park Row Building, N. Y. 


N EDICAL and Mail Order. ARTHUR E. 
4 SWETT, 23 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago. 


DS _ that carry conviction in a few words. 
4 JED SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., Brooklyn. 
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Poe o- that create business write BEN. SHER- 
W , 2152 N. 30th St., Philadelphia. Sam. free. 
] Be aes ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOOLFOLEK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky. 
I EST ADS b: 
anyway. 

ton, M oes 
DVERTISEMENTS written in prose or verse. 
Samples 50 cents. MRS. HUNT, 42 Richard- 

son St., Newton, Mass. 


UST four {8} convincing, “clinking good” 
e) sample ads we for oy You'll like’em. J. G. 





best results ; try ours; write, 
BUREAU, Box A, Farming- 


McCALL, § XY 
ALATABLE ads, hot from the oven daily, but 
Gavate for all that. MISS WOODLE, 6 
WallSt., N. Y. Phone 3001 Cortlandt. 


‘HE only writer of exciusively medical and 
ores advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina, 
Y one and two-inch ads “ stand out,” say the 
ht thing; 6 ads $5. Booklet, “Just an 
Inch or Two Si le.” shows some I have written ; 
it’s free. GEO) H. HAYWOOD, 9 Amity St., 
New London, Com. 


N the Women’s Temple now, 6th floor, larger 
uarters, more light, better equipment, bet- 
ter able in every way to serve the interests of our 
clients, preparing and placing advertising, writ- 
ing and iliustrating business literature. Write 
or call, SNYDER & JOHNSON, advertising 
writers and agents, The Women's Temple, 184 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
[ROOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ci1RCULARS. 
) Tam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter 0} every escription than any other man 
in the business. make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 
ch ‘nical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
ag in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ties are Se for turning out the com- 
plete job. Fg ~ ay~ 4 to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


TEASPOON PREMIUMS. 
Evxuart, Ind., Oct. 21, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
May I ask you to give me, if possible, 
names _and addresses of firms from 
whom I may secure, in large lots, cheap 
rede teaspoons for use as premiums. 
A common composition metal spoon 
would be acceptable. Hoping this will 
not greatly inconvenience you, and 
thanking you in advance, I am an in- 
terested reader of Printers’ Ink. 
<. Bostwick, 
With Dr. Miles Med. Co. 

Apply to Regent Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill.—-[Ep. Printers’ Ink. 

Here is a letter which shows 
why novelty dealers can adver- 
tise with profitin PRINTERS’ INK 

The standing of the Dr. 
Miles Medicine Co. is high and 
it is fair to assume that their 
order would be big. 

The firm is only one of the 
more than 22,000 weekly readers 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 

The cost for reaching them 
through the classified advertis- 
ing columns of PRINTERS’ INK 
is only 25 cents a line. 


Address, Printers’ Inx, 
10 Spruce Street, New York, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


Street 
will be 
the 
Having good advertising of a 
give you. Most of the successful 
the best cars in the best cities are 
business in this line, we give the best 
All we know about Street Car 


(eo. IXis 


258 Breoad 


Written and designed by H. I. Hunt, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
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> RIGHT IN & 


TEfve fighter’s fist leaves no more striking 
immsion on an antagonist’s eye than does a 
gomtreet car advertisement on the public eye. 
Gidvertising always has been and always 
e siessful, because it comes face to face with 
oplind delivers its message “right in the eye.” 
ooifticle, you need the good service we can 
advisers of the country are our customers; 
ind@bur control; and, handling most of the 
- sete at one standard rate. 

Adiising is at your disposal. Write. 


gm &% Ca, 


dw New Yorks 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription peice. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa hundred. No back numbers. 

t= Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to ieoee | anew edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for #30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

(= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time pai 

ADVERTISING RATES - 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line , spears measure ; a age 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, “Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub- -cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 SprucE STREET. 
Lonpon AGenT, F, W. a. 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 


~NEW YORK, NOV. 55 1899. 
” THE « edition a Pinna? INK 
for the issue of November 8th 
was 22,650 copies. 





THERE are opportunities in every 
line of business for little booklets 
giving pertinent facts about the 
development of that business. 





THE advertiser who advertises 
periodically does not get the full 
value of his space. It requires 
more steam to start a train than 
it does to keep it moving. 


Tue Worcester (Mass.) Svea, a 
Swedish weekly, claims to be the 
only Swedish paper in this coun- 
try owning its own linotype mach- 
ines, presses and folding machines. 





TueE North American Review is 
evidently aiming to become a 
literary monthly again, as it was 
in its earlier days. The first 
feature of the November number 
is eleven pages of songs and 
madrigals by W. E. Henley, and 
there also appears a story by Car- 
men Sylva. 


THE Billboard, of Cincinnati, 
analyzes the effectiveness of ad- 





vertising into its component 
parts as follows: 
Stvle .cccccccccescccccccccees > .0o1 
ear Socsscouseencs SED 
Plausibility ....... Meenas -091 
i Se ee .099 
Circulation ......ccccccceccees -122 
PY sshsobebeeswedownnens’ 775 
eee akearwasic 1.000 
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SypNEY SMITH once remarked: 
“After you have written an article, 
take your pen and strike out half 
of the words, and you will be sur- 
prised to see how much stronger it 
is.” Striking out half the words is 
frequently about all the improve- 
ment a diffuse business announce- 
ment requires. 


THE Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin to-day, with its six. presses, 
each the perfect product of the 
Hoes, in rounding the century, 
claims to have the largest press 
capacity in the United States out- 
side of New York and Chicago. 
Their power, when put to the test, 
will discharge an output of up- 
wards of a quarter of a million 
eight-page papers in an hour. 


Tue fact that a certain publi- 
cation was a good medium last 
year, or the year before last, or 
six months ago, does not indicate 
that it is a good medium to-day. 
In the advertising field, as in all 
other fields, conditions are con- 
stantly changing and _ here the 
prophecy that the first shall be 
last and the last first, often se- 
cures full exemplification. It is 
because advertisers do not gen- 
erally enough recognize this fact 
that a number of publications 
which were excellent media in the 
past, and are far from being so at 
present, find themselves able to 
secure an amount of advertising 
patronage out of all proportion 


to the value they give in return. 
A New York firm of. tailors 


sends out a typewritten postal card 


containing the following asser- 
tions: 
We have an overcoat left with us, 


made for $50.00, which is about your 
size. You can have it for $22.00. 
About six coats were left with us for 


different reasons: Men_ left town, 
wanted credit, etc. So if you have a 
friend that could use one you might 
speak of it to him. Yours truly, 


Schneider & Dodds, 19 Park Place, be- 
tween Broadway and Church street. 
At the bottom there is written in 
red ink the words, “left last 
winter,” evidently intended to 
buttress the statement above it. It 
would be interesting to know 
whether such a scheme brings cus- 





tom, or whether the tailor is as 
much—or as little—“left” as his 
coats. 
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RemMemBer the Orange Judd Farmer 
covers the State of Michigan and all 
States West. It has a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 57,000, and 56,999 of these 
subscribers are buyers of goods they 
see advertised in their family paper.— 
Judd’s Joily Jottings. 


What about the 57,000th sub- 
scriber? 


Tue Men’s Wear Publishing 
Company, Times Building, New 
York, issue a _ periodical called 
Men's Wear, containing sixteen 
pages, well printed, on excellent 
paper, and finely illustrated, de- 
voted to interesting information 
concerning masculine dress. It is 
furnished to dealers in men’s 
clothing, at $25 per thousand 
copies, and these dealers send it to 
their customers with their own 
names and advertisements upon 
the covers. The publishers cer- 
tainly have succeeded in making a 
publication in which nine out of 
ten men would be interested, and 
one which the dealer himself could 








not produce at the same price 
unless he issued over 100,000 
copies. 

Wm. C. SpraAGvuE edits, and the 


Sprague Publishing Company, of 


the Majestic Building, Detroit, 
publish, an illustrated monthly 
paper of 24 pages, costing one 


dollar a year, called The American 
Boy, which is original enough to 
deserve passing notice. The edi- 
tor says there is sufficient litera- 
ture for men and women and chil- 


dren, but none for boys. He 
thinks the boy wants “the litera- 
ture of achievement,” especially 


about what boys are doing to-day; 
he believes the youngsters are not 
much interested in hearing what 
great men did as boys, such inci- 
dents not serving as real inspira- 
tion in the same manner, for in- 
stance, as the successes of the 
boy on the next block or in the 
neighboring city. His  depart- 
ments include successful boys of 
to-day, what boys are doing, the 
world through a boy’s eyes, talks 
on business, boys as money- 
makers and money-savers, boys 
in office, store, factory, in 
home, church, school, in games, 
sports, the boy’s library, the boy 
collector and others. It is in- 
spiring reading for the future men 
of the nation, 


It is easy to protest too much 
in an advertisement. 





Says Dr. Johnson: The ap- 
plause of a single human being is 
of great consequence. 





On the day ‘when the Jeffries- 
Sharkey fight was fought in 
Greater New York, the New York 
Journal contained a page adver- 
tisement on which appeared 
sketches and portraits of the two 
participants, followed by two lines 
each telling what they thought of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. The 
two gentlemen did not say they 
had ever used the remedy in ques- 
tion, only that it was an excellent 
remedy, a statement for which 
each probably received an ample 
honorarium. The advertisement 
was an advertising curiosity, all 
the more so from the fact that 
hitherto these announcements have 
been apparently addressed to peo- 
ple supposed to be convinced by 
arguments appealing to their rea- 
son. 





A PRELIMINARY list of those 
newspapers which may have a 
chance for securing the Sterling’ 
Silver Sugar Bowl offered by 
PrinTErS’ INK to that newspaper 
which gives an advertiser best serv- 
ice in proportion to the price 
charged in all that part of the 
United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi_ river, exclusive of the 
cities of New York and Chicago, 
is believed to be as_ follows: 
Washington (D. C.) Star, Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) News, Boston 
(Mass.) Globe, Salem (Mass.) 
News, St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Enquirer, Rochester (N. 
Y.) Democrat and _ Chronicle, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Times-Star, Cleve- 
land (O.) Press, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record, Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Inquirer, Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Times, Providence (R. I.) 


Bulletin, Providence (R. I.) 
Telegram and Pittsburg (Pa.) 
Journal. This list was compiled 


by Mr. T. F. Kennedy, who dis- 
burses advertising contracts at one 
of the leading advertising agencies 
of the country. 
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FLAG DISCUSSION IN CHI- 
CAG 


Judge Gibbons, of the Cook 
County Circuit Court, on Novem- 
ber 4th declared the Illinois law 
prohibiting the use of the United 
States flag for advertising pur- 
poses, unconstitutional. The case 
before the court was that of a 
habeas corpus proceeding brought 
by J. Hartigan, proprietor of 
the Glasgow Woolen Mills Cloth- 
ing house, in State street, who 
was arrested for violation of the 


statute. The judge declares that 
the informer’s fee clause in the 
act is against the spirit of 


American law as tending to pro- 
voke strife and ill-will between 
man and man. The decision turns 
on this point, the court holding 
that the power granted by the 
constitution to the Governor of 
the State to pardon offenders and 
remit fines and penalties is in con- 
flict with the statute which guar- 
antees to the informer a share of 
the fine. In the course of his re- 
marks the jurist gives vent to 
the following observations: 


Wherein is the flag desecrated by 
making a lithograph or a picture thereof 
as a trade-mark? If the common use 
of the flag is to abate our veneration 
for it, why did our solons pass a law 
making it compulsory upon those in 
charge to fly the national emblem trom 
the flagstaff of every schoolhouse? 
Will the sight of the flag floating from 
the flagstaff enkindle patriotism in the 
breasts of the school children’ and 
quench such emotions when its picture 
is seen on the covers of their books? 
If the common use of an emblem is to 
detract from the reverence we enter- 
tain for that which it represents, why 
is the emblem of Christianity made so 
conspicuous in the beautiful regalia of 
the Knights Templar and in the artistic 
decorations and ornamentation of 
church edifices? 

There are fighting Christians, as 
there are fighting patriots. Men who 
in their outward acts and demeanor 
disgrace both creed and country; men 
whose touch would sully the cross or 
flag, yet if either were assailed would 
offer their lives in its defense. The 


men who to-day are being prosecuted 
under this law would to-morrow leave 
home and kindred and rush to the 
front to defend the honor and 
glory of that dear old flag. We 
need no flag law in the State of 
Illinois to make men patriotic, to pre- 
vent men from desecrating the flag. 


Every man in all this land vies with his 
neighbor in showing devotion, loyalty 
and reverence to the flag, and it is a re- 
flection upon the names of Illinois’ 
patriot dead to have enacted such a law. 


In this connection the following 
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remarks of the Chicago Post will 
prove interesting: 

According to the reports of the prize 
fight, “when the referee motioned to 
Jeffries’ corner (in making his_ de- 
cision), an American flag was flung 
around the champion’s shoulders and 
the crowd cheered wildly.”” And yet 
people are being arrested for using 
the flag for advertising purposes. 
Could there be a greater profanation of 
the emblem of freedom than to use 
it as a cloak for a victorious pugilist? 
Isn’t it worse to put the flag itself on 
such a brute than to put a representa- 
tion of it on a brand of tobacco or a 
certain kind | of beer or any article 
of commerce? No one who has a high 
regard for the flag of his country can 
hear of it being put to such an ignoble 
use without a shudder. The ideas it 
embodies are totally foreign to pugilistic 
brutishness, and it could be made to 
serve no more inappropriate purpose. 
Objections have heretofore been raised 
when some stage favorite undertook to 
use it as a part of her costume. -How 
much more pernicious is the act of 
draping Old Glory about the shoulders 
of a burly brute? It is worse than 
using it to decorate a prize hog at a 
fat stock show, for the hog at least is 
not below the level of its kind. When 
the Illinois flag law is amended—and 
amended it must be—it might not be 
amiss to remember that the greatest 
profanation of the flag does not lie in 
using it for advertising purposes, ob- 
jectionable as that may be. One would 
rather see pictures of it almost any- 
where than to see the flag itself doing 
duty as a robe for a prize fighter. 


All of which would appear to 
indicate that Chicago is awaken- 
ing to the knowledge that respect 
for the flag is not to be secured 
by legislation, or by the en- 
couragement of informers. After 
all, no flag is more highly re- 
spected in its own country than 
our own, and the occasional use 
of it made by advertisers induces 
no more disrespect for it than do 
the almost numberless pictures of 
Washington, used in the same 
manner, lessen the reverence in 
which the Father of His Country 
is held. 

—— - +o 

THe Gunning people. of Chi- 
cago, whose “signs enlighten the 
world,” in putting up advertising 
matter for the Coca Cola. Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Ga., also send to 
the druggists in the various towns 
covered a_ booklet, telling the 
pharmacist how high class the 
advertising that is being done is; 
how it will aid him, and how he 
may secure the full benefit of it. 
All of which appears to be an ex- 
cellent method of “gunning” for 
the advertiser’s future business. 
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WHAT MUNSEY BANKS ON. 
Dictated by F. A. M. 
New York, Oct. 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Replying to a request for statement 
of the circulation of the Argosy and 
our other publications: 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Average edition of Munsey’s 
Magazine from January to 
une, 1899, inclusive — 6 
SD. vcckcssaseternesese< 649,166 
Average waste in manu- 
facture and over 
CSSMES co cccccccccees 17,034 
Average number of 
copies returned from 
newsdealers ........ 26,549 
———— 45,989 
Average 2tt 68l0...ccccccccess 605,583 


Average edition, 649,166 copies; aver- 
age circulation, 605,583 copies. 

Difference between circulation and 
edition, 43,583 copies a month. 

These figures show a waste of only 
6 2-3 per cent from the raw paper to 
the cash drawer. 

THE PURITAN. 
Average edition of the Puri- 


tan from January to June, 
1899, inclusive—6 months. ..168,333 
Average waste in manu- 
facture and over 
BOE. ccvcreconsciee 11,047 
Average number of 
copies returned from 
mewsdealers ........ 10,138 
——-._ 21,185 
Average net sale .......... + «147,148 
Average edition, 168,333 copies; 


average circulation, 147,148 copies. 
Difference between circulation 
edition, 21,185 copies a month. 
These figures show a waste of 12% 
per cent from the raw paper to the 
cash drawer. 


and 


THE ARGOSY. 
Average edition of the Argosy 


from January to June, 1899, 
inclusive—-6 months......... 90,667 
Average waste in manu- 
facture and over 
CSSWES ccccccessceee 3,594 
Average number of 
copies returned from 
mewsdealers ........ 9,661 
—— 13,255 
Average net sale .........+0+- 77,412 


Average edition, 90,667 copies; aver- 
age circulation, 77,412 copies. 

Difference between circulation and 
edition, 13,255 copies a month. 

These figures show a waste of 14% 
per cent from the raw paper to the cash 
drawer. 

THE QUAKER. 
Average edition of the Quaker 


from January to June, 1899, 
inclusive—-6 months........ - 57,166 
Average waste in manu- 
acture and over 
RE nbsanseevicen 2,995 
Average number of 
copies returned from 
newsdealers ........ 10,242 
————= S5,057 
Avene Gl GE. 6sccnceesuas 43,929 


Average edition, 57,166 copies; aver- 
age circulation, 43 929 copies. 
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Difference between circulation and 
edition, 13,237 copies a month. 

These figures show a waste of 23 per 
cent from the raw paper to the cash 
drawer. Net 

I am sure you will follow with in- 
terest the difference in the loss on a 
large circulated medium, as compared 
with a small one; for instance, the loss 
from the white paper to the cash 
drawer on es Magazine is only 
6 2-3 per cent, while it is 23: per cent 
on the Ouaker, and the Quaker and our 
other publications all have as close at- 
tention and equally as good handling as 
Munsey’s Magazine. You will see that 
this percentage of waste is a logical one 
based on the relative size of circula- 
tion. On Munsey’s Magazine it is 6 2- 
per cent, on the Puritan it is 12 
per cent, on the Argosy, 14% per cent, 
the Quaker, 23 per cent. 

What holds true in this respect on 
my own publications holds true on 
other publications. This you can bank 
on, but wherein the difference lies be- 
tween our publications and other publi- 
cations handled through the general 
news companies is that these _per- 
centages of loss with us are infinitesimal 
as compared with the publications 
handled through the general news 
companies in the old way. This, too, 
you can bank on and so can your cus- 
tomers. Yours very truly, 

Frank A. Muwnsey. 


- ~eo 
CARRYING THE WAR INTO 
AFRICA. 


Office of 
“Farm, Stock anp Home.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The inclosed clipping from your 
publication of the 25th, meets my views 
exactly. I would,go even further than 
merely giving the public access to the 
records, but would have in the lobby 
of every postoffice a bulletin board on 
which the amount paid for postage each 
issue on every publication in the city 





If the Post-Office Department were to allow 
the public to examine the post-office receipts 
given to publishers, circulation frauds would be 
much rarer than they are to-day. It is difficult 
to see what objects or interests are conserved b 
the secrecy that is maintained, unless, indeed, it 
be the interests of the circulation liars. 
would ay! oppose any step toward pub- 
licity, because it would make plain how they 
have duped their advertisers. So far as the 
advertiser himself is concerned tLe reform here 
suggested would aid him considerably. What 
are the objections to it! 





would be posted. Of course, adver- 
tisers are coming to care less and less 
for circulation, it is the orders that 
count, but it would help in receiving 
new business, and especially in creating 
new advertisers, if the exact facts as 
to circulation could be known. I would 
like to see this matter taken up by 
every advertisers’ journal in _ this 
country. Very = yours, 

. N. Owen. 


——__ ++ 
A TEXAS FAIRY TALE. 

A baker in a small Western town re- 
cently hit upon the idea of selling ad- 
vertising space on the _ bottom of 
loaves of bread. He used baking pans 
with raised letters in the bottoms and 
a distinct ad sepceres on the bottom 
of each loaf.—Texas Publicity, 





3° 
GIVEN TOO MUCH CIRCULATION. 
ffice of 
MusseLMAN & Buzpsy. 


ExcLusIvVE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
“Tue CycLte Trade JOURNAL. 
PulLapELpuia, Nov. 1, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We note with pleasure your article 
respecting the circulation of the Cycle 
and Automobile papers on page 12 of 
your October 25th issue, but inasmuch 
as the Crcle and Automobile Trade 
Journal is credited with 20,000 cir- 
culation, while our present circulation is 
10,000, we call your attention to this 
matter, so that if you desire, the mis- 
take may be rectified. Until within the 
last several months the circulation of 
the Cycle and automobile Trade Jour- 
nal averaged 20,361 copies an issue, and 
as the other cycle trade papers claim- 
ed a large circulation, when they actu- 
ally printed very few papers, the pub- 
pow of the Cycle and Automobile 
Trade Journal pursued an active cam- 
paign against his competitors and ef- 
fectively proved. that the other pubu- 
cations were not giving the advertiser 
what they claimed. We inclose one of 
our contract blanks, which may be in- 
teresting to you, as we think it is 
rather more complete than most agree- 
ments, and also contains some very 
forcible clauses; you will also note 
that we guarantee that the circulation 
of the Cycle and Automobile Trade 
Journal (which we _ guarantee to be 
10,000 copies, and prove to the satis- 
faction of each and every advertiser) is 
far in excess of the combined regular 
circulation of the Wheel, Cycle Age, 
Cycling Gazette, and the Bicycling 
World. We would also state that we 
do not believe that any of these papers 
circulate as high as 2,500 copies, and 
some do not circulate 1,000 or 1,200. 
We have thus particularized, as we 
know that Printers’ Ink is a firm be- 
liever in obtaining circulation facts, 
and as our business has always been 
conducted upon this basis we believe 
our interests are sufficiently closely al- 
lied to warrant this explanation. 

Yours very truly, 
MussetmMan & Buzpsy, 
C. A. MusseLMAN. 

A WASHINGTON CIRCULATION. 

WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 6, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Perhaps you can use this item, from 
the Washington Post of November rst, 
to illustrate your peculiar theory that 
the circulation of a newspaper is the 
number of copies printed. 





Sold Newspapers as Junk. 
Randolph Bailey, John Callan and John Simms, 
the last-named a negro, were fined $2 each by 
Judge Scott in the Police Court yesterday for 
selling about 3,000 pounds of uncirculated copies 
of the Washington Times, for which no account- 
ing was made to Business Manager Leech. The 
youths were drivers for the newspaper and dis- 
posed of a portion of the unsold papers to junk 
dealers. Evidence was secured by Detectives 
Parham, Gallaher and McNamee. 


that 





It is understood this lot 


of uncirculated papers represents some- 
thing over twenty thousand copies, and 
that the boys have been playing the 
game successfully for some time past. 
Honestus. 
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KNOWS A GOOD MEDIUM. 


Office of 
“Tue Cuicaco T1mes-HERALpD,” 
Cuicaco, Nov. 1, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

To show how the Times-Herald be- 
lieves in newspaper advertising, we are 
inclosing some clippings from the Chi- 
cago Daily News. The Daily News 
publishes no Sunday paper, and we be- 
lieve that by calling attention to the 
excellent features of our Sunday paper, 
we are going to make many Fines. 
Herald purchasers of the News readers. 
We will expend with the Daily News, 
alone, $16,000, and the results thus 
far obtained indicate that ic will be a 
very profitable .xpenditure. 

Yours very truly, 
GERALD a 
Business Mgr. 


~~, 
UNDERSTOOD JUST WHAT WAS 
WANTED. 

“T want some kind of a doorspring— 
one that won’t get out of order,” said 
a customer to a hardware man. 

“A doorspring?”’ 

“Yes; and one that won’t require the 
strength of an elephant to open.” 

“Hem!” 

“And it must be strong enough to 
bring the door all the way to and not 
leave it swinging open a couple of 
inches.” 

“TI see.” 

“And when the door closes I don’t 
want it to shut like a catapult, with a 


jar that shakes the house from its 
foundation.” 
“Yes. You want one that will bring 


the door all the way to, and yet do it 
gently?” 

“That’s the idea. But I don’t want 
any complicated arrangement that re- 
quires a skilled mechanic to attend to.” 

“No—of course not. You want 
something simple, yet strong and ef- 
fective?” 

“Just so! Something that can be 
put on or taken off easily—something 
that will do its work quietly yet 
thoroughly, and won’t be eternally get- 
ting out of order.” 

“T see. I know exactly what you 
want, sir, just exactly.” 

“Well, show me one.” 

“We don’t keep doorsprings.”—New 
York Sun. 

ee 


TOWN WITH MOST NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


Murphysboro, IIl., stands pre-emi- 
nent, not only among the cities and 
towns of the United States, but of the 
world, in the number of daily and 
weekly newspapers in proportion to its 
population. Within the corporate lim- 
its of this city are published four daily 
and three weekly newspapers—namely: 
Murphysboro Daily Era, Daily Inde- 
pendent, Daily Republican, Daily Bul- 
letin, Jackson County Era, Weekly In- 
dependent and Weekly Republican. The 
official census of 1890 gave the city’s 
population as 3,880. Murphysboro ae 
proudly claims to have produced the 
greatest volunteer soldier of the civil 
war, General John A. Logan, who was 
born within the city’s limits—Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) American, 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Inx solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,” terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 


THEY’RE a treat to your pocketbook. 

Tue standard, which others imitate. 

Ir you pay less elsewhere you get 
less. 

PuTTING us 
nothing. 

WuatEvER you fancy, it’s here—if 
it’s good. 

EvERYTHING men 
ground up. 

Tue manufacturer 
not we or you. 

EXAMINE at your 
your pleasure. 


to the test costs you 


wear from the 
suffers the loss, 


leisure; buy at 


We make our business pay us by 
making it pay you. 
Five dollars’ worth of pantaloons 


goodness for $3.25. 

WE watched everv stitch and button- 
hole and know the perfection of each 
detail. 

TuHeERE’s nothing that fits a man like 
his skin; next to that Clements’ under- 
wear. 

Don’t think you have all the news 
in the paper every day unless you read 
our ad. 

You might look until your eyes 
grow dim for goods to equal these at 
the price. 

Not how large a profit we can exact, 
but how small a profit we can afford 
to sell for. 

EVERYTHING 
penny we ask; an 
the price paid. 

CLorHinG of sterling worth for sire| 
or son—for little or much; but always 
much for little. 

Tue bare description of these suits 
must impress you with their quiet, 
simple elegance. 

WE mean to make you come here for 
clothing. We'll touch your tenderest 
spot—self interest. 

We don’t give your enthusiasm time 
to grow cold. Bargains tread upon 
the heels of bargains. 

Have in mind the tailor’s and 
$30 suits when you ask to see these 
we’re offering for $15. 

THE article must be all you can 
reasonably expect and must suit you— 
else we want it returned. 

THERE is a nameless something about 
the cut and finish of our topcoats that 
appeals to careful dressers. 

Ir you fancy a fancy vest, we’ve got 
them to suit every fancy. without the 

ancy prices—$4.50 to $7.50. 

Tue fabric, the shape, the style, fin- 
ish and makeup stamp them perfect as 
can be made by human hands. 

One false statement would nullify 
the labor of years. That’s why we 
watch our advertising narrowly. 

Ovr little collection of $5 trousers 
may interest you. Not diamonds at 
glass prices, but trousers worth more 
than $5. 

Fancy waistcoats, 


we sell is worth every 
we buy it back at 


oc 


not the glittery 
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kind—the kind that look best with your 
coat buttoned—but soft, subdued pat- 
terns, $6 to $8. 

SeveraL hundred _ fall overcoats, 
winter overcoats and _ heavy ulsters. 
Their only crime is, they’re a year old. 
Your choice, $15. 

We don’t need wind to run our busi- 
ness; we put plenty of steam into it. 
Our sales are full of it. That’s why 
they draw so well. 

Tuey are just a little better, just a 
little newer, just a little ‘“‘something”’ 
that makes them more desirable than 
those you get elsewhere. 

PERSISTENT and reckless exaggera- 
tion in advertising has taken the fire 
out of language. However, these 
figures will prove potent. They tell the 
facts succinctly. 

Instead of devoting money and time 
to spectacular effects that gratify the 
eye, we’ve applied ourselves to the com- 
mon sense task of marshaling out a 
host of irresistible values. 

Tue clothier who advertised: ‘Wear 
our $5 suits and you will have a fit,” 
was probably more truthful than he 
thought. The fit we give you here 
won't require a physician. 

THe material makes them serviceable; 


the pattern makes them stylish; the 
color makes them pretty; the finish 
makes them _ comfortable; the _ price 


makes them full value; the combination 
makes them Wanamaker’s. 

Tue difference between remnants 
from our standpoint and remnants from 
yours, is that we do not like them, and 
you do. We are anxious to get rid of 
them—you are anxious to get them; a 
condition that breeds bargains faster 
than we can write them down. 

THERE is about as much difference 
between our clothing and the custom- 
ary ready made clothing as between the 
motor carriage and the wheelbarrow. 
Our suits have what motor carriages 
sometimes lack—they have real “‘go”’ in 
them—style, beauty and service. 

Tuts shall not be a_ case of not 
enough “blow.” There’s not a good 
overcoat but we can supply, no matter 
whether it’s long, short or between; 
silk, wool or serge lined; light, medium 
or heavy weight; rough or smooth; the 
fashionable gray, serviceable brown or 
ever useful black. $15 to $50. 














AN ORIENTAL WINDOW DISPLAY, 
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STORE SIGNS FOR GENT’S FUR-|-— 
NISHERS. 





“The Song of the Shirt’— 

“Take Me To Thy Loving Bosom” 

a costs you a dollar to do | 
is. 











Short of a Shirt, sir? What || — 
kind—what quality? We _ have | 
every kind and the best qualities. | 
Prices? Well, } 
| be missed. 


they are too low to 








Our Underwear will outwear in 








wear any Underwear sold else- | 

where. | 
Yes, sir. Dress Shirts at One 

Dollar, fit for a_ millionaire, 


but | 


perhaps they will fit you better? 


Remember this one fact, my ; friend, 


| 

} Your Undershirt is your “bosom 

| friend.’ 

| See that you have it staunch and 
true, 


For then it comfort brings to you. 


There’s a_ style and 
about our Collars that 
| find in any other store. 


“fitness” 
you won’t 








| There are ties, and 

} business ties, 

And family ties from birth, } 

But you'll find the ties we adver- 
tise 


Are the 


‘friendship’s 


prettiest ties on earth. 


| have an easy under- 
| standing if you wear a pair of our 


| You will 


new Lambswool Socks. 








| go ear TR RI” eine ere 

Our Sweaters will no more shrink 
than we will at selling them for 
$1.50 each. 


Heavyw eight Underwear 


At lightweight prices. 
} Gentlemen’s Linen. 














Put up for a rainy day. The 
handiest thing to put up is one of 
our all-silk close-rolled Umbrellas at 
$2.50. 





We would like to Cuff and Col- 
lar you always, and we don’t think 
you will feel offended if you note 
the superiority of our Cuffs and 
Collars. 
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In the matter of Gloves we have 
only quality, variet and low 
price as recommendations. 








The better quality is a ay | 
with us. Is not the best linen a 
specialty with you? | 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year #26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial le tter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 


T= New London (Conn.) Day prints twice the 

news and has twice the circulation of any 
paper in New London. It is the newspaper to 
cover the whole field. 














GEORGIA. 


Sou THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga._ Leading 
‘ Southern agricultural Wy Co ation. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 month Covers South and 
Southwest, — ‘Advertising rates very low. 


MAINE. 


Ts COURIFR-GAZETTE, Rockland, Maine, 

oes regularly into a larger number of 
families in Knox County than any other paper 
published. “All the Home News,” its motto. 
Advertising costs a little more than in some 
papers, but if you're in THE COURIER-GAZETTE 
you're sure to be seen. 





CANADA. 









YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 
__ CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 

PRINTER RS’ | INK, published weekly by Geo P, 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
— rous class of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
t likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 

in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators, 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, giving 





| examples of good and bad advertising and tell- 


ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columnsare 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its cotumns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age c irevlation during 1898, 23,171. Subse He gs 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 2 
cents a line each time. display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 

















What does the mirror tell you? 
Don’t you believe a new necktie 
would add to your stylish appear- 








| ance? Thousands to select from | 
here. 
| If your Handkerchiefs are get- 


ting the worse for wear, why not 
replenish? This hint may lead you 
to find out startling values. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25. per cent 
extra for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








COIN CARDS. — Any 
painting on them you wish, 
6 holes, $4 per M, 100 pre- 
paid, Tbe.; 1 doz. t0e. One 
ole "cards. any printing, $3 
per M. E STA TIONERS® 
MFG, CO., Detroit, Mich, 
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WANTED.--Case of bad health that; 
R'I'P’A‘N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents | THE ARI ONA REP 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 


samples amd 1900 Sestimoniate, ase | Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
| these grounds: 
It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 





seek correspond: nee from extra fastidi- 


ous advertisers who belong in the 


hard-to-please class of believers in | every day in the year. 
> 4 — oo : oe It is the only newspaper in the Southwest, 
\y . we Lists, al ogues, v i 
PPT AW Seale Bvleeaea, Unedar Soleo outside =) oe Angele ay aA »perates a perfecting 
Announcements, Mailing Cards, press and & pattery ot Linoty pes. 
Booklets, Notices, Newspapers, Periodical and Trade- It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
Journal Advertisements, ete., ete., and my work includes a general circulation. 
writing up of the subject matter from notes furnished me . irculati f rk y N 
aafiion tan Gene teen a lienta I rel The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
upon samples of oar Ge Rare dag omg Ste the combined circulation of all the other daily 
communications strongly suggest possible business for me. newspapers in the Territory. 


Postal cards I do not notice. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, Commercial Literature, 
404 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 


| H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


Meare eee ee eee TEN UU EN VCC VCCUUCCUULCUC CCU UCCUUCCUULCUULCUULCUVEES 


Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Cribune 


goes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
hive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates, 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - ~- Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. BucKMASTER, Advertising Manager. 


For rates address, 
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I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
ir. the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and pfotests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.—Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898 .. 14,8 go 
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is a strictly high-class sporting maga- 
zine of thirteen years’ standing, and 
reaches almost every weil-to-do sports- 
man in the West, the Northwest and 
the South. 

Advertisers will find its readers to be 
buyers and well worth becoming ac- 
quainted with through its advertising 


Or[s 
Patek See 


two inches and over, $3 an inch. Page is regular magazine size. 
SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


E. H. CAVE, EASTERN MANAGER, 
147 EAST 30tu ST., - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 

























Established 1852. Daily and Weekly. 


For quickest and best route 
to the homes of the best people 
of Central Pennsylvania use 


THE PATRIOT 


Harrish Pa. 
Daily Circulation, 7,588. strated 





They Are All Good 


The Dr. David Kennedy Corporation, Ron- 
dout, N. Y., writes: 


Ronvovt, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1899. 
Mr. Wa. Jonnston, New York City: 


Dear Sir—The advertisements you send us 
are all good. We have been in the advertisin 
business for a good many years and have pai 
thousands of dollars to newspapers for publish- 
ing our advertisements, and it certainly would 
seem that we ought to be able to select one of 
the three ads as the best. After looking over 
them it isa hard matter todo so. If you will 
have an electro made of each one and send us 
the same with bill you will oblige. 

_ Very truly yours,, 
DriDavip Kennepy CoRPORATION.. 
jAugustus C. Knite, President. 







































I write, design and print advertisements and booklets of every 
tion. No one has better facilities for turning out the complete 
would be pleased to receive a trial order. Send for booklet. 


Address WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


job. 
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‘‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead.’’ 





Make certain that the medium through 
which you propose to place your 
announcement before the public is the 
right medium in the right place. A 
newspaper like 


aalie 
Brooklivm 
Daly Eagle 





the acknowledged home paper of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, circulates among 
the people to whom your advertise- 
ment will appeal. 
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THE BUFFALO TIMES 


Is printing 
and selling 
nearly 


45,000 tmy’ 


and all suecesss 
ful advertisers 
wUS®@ fittn 


FOR RATES, 


HENRY BRICHT, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, BOYCE BUILDING, 
NEW. YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I might have used a bank, hotel or some other > 
business to demonstrate my argument, but I use v 
the brewery first, because I could secure a cut of 4 
their building without trouble or cost, and > 
secondly because the writer is personally familiar 
with the facts as given. < 
N\ 
T= ATLAS BREWING CO. 3 
— wN 
- 
— ‘ ‘ 
Is One of the Largest Breweries in Chicago. D4 
4 
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The president, Mr. Charles J. Vopicka, is a Democrat, % 
having held high positions from that party. Mr. James g@ 
Shalek, the manager, is just as strong a Republican, and WY 
the cashier claims to be an independent voter. Nothing + 
strange about it, simply the same conditions as exist 4 
elsewhere. Though they are Americans, they are WD 
Bohemians and all read the DAILY SVORNOST, regardless 
of their political belief. Most of the one hundred men YX 
employed about the brewery likewise readthe SvoRNost. Y 
They have advertised in the DAILY SVORNOST since + 
established in business and thereby we have, to a As 
measure, helped to increase the brewery to its present x 
large proportions. Can we help to increase yours ? wn 
Our semi-weekly AMERIKAN might be called an * 
agricultural paper, because about nln r cent 
of its subscribers are well-to-do farmers of the Western @® 
and Central States, some also in the State of Texas. 
Only about twenty-five per cent reside in cities and , 
villages. ; ; aN 
or further particulars write to x 
M. GERINGER, M x 
‘ R, Manager, s 


Svornost Building, Chicago, 
OR 
STEVE W. FLOYD, 
1313 American Tract Society Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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THE BALTIMORE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 





HERALD 




















leads all its contemporaries 
this year. The paper * »# 


Shows Greater Gains 





in all departments than has ever before 
been accomplished within seven months 
in Baltimore. This is particularly evident 


IN ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION. 





The local advertisers are almost a unit 
in using the HERALD. Can you, as a 
foreign advertiser, afford to ignore the 
example of the advertiser who almost lives 
with the paper, knows its every movement, 
knows its character and influence, knows 
its power as a business bringer? »% * 





THE S. . BECKWITH SPECIAL ACENCY, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


New YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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No More—No Less. 


The printing ink yr is in rather a 
peculiar state at the present. Tin cans and 
kegs have increased in prices about 4o per 
cent, and tubes about 80 per cent. All raw 
materials are on the advance, while the ink 
men are slashing prices right and left in their 
eagerness to secure trade. What isthe result? 
The cost of the goods must be cheapened, and 
this can only be accomplished by using in- 
ferior articles. Not so in my case! I made 
my prices five years ago and have never 
varied from them. When I first offered news 
ink at 4 cents a pound, cash in advance, I 
was accused of using inferior oils and blacks, 
but to-day every ink house in the country is 
selling lower than that figure, and offering 
unlimited credit. I did not rush into the ink 
business with my eyes closed, and knew 
exactly what margin I would make on every 
ink I sold. When a salesman offers to dupli- 
cate my inks and give you credit on the bill, 
he knows in his heart he cannot fulfil his 
promise. The house has to pay him for getting 
the order, a bookkeeper to keep track of it, 
and a collector to collect it, and then must 
figure the risk of trusting the person. All 
these items amount to considerable and are 
added on to the first cost. I employ no agents. 
I keep no books. I need no collector as I trust 
no one, consequently I make no bad debts. 
I give my customers the benefit in the quality 
of my goods. Send me a trial order and 
be convinced. Price list mailed on appli- 
cation. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, {3 Spruce St., New York. 
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By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the spasmodic advertiser, 
the man who advertises to-day a 
little, one day next week a good 
decal, and then none at all for a 
long time, is the very fellow who 
claims that advertising does not 
pay. 

I never heard of a man who 
advertised thoroughly, carefully, 
persistently and regularly for a 
wnole year that was not after- 
wards an advocate of advertising. 

Advertise just as you eat—reg- 
ularly and in a reasonable quanti- 
ty. You don’t wait until you are 
starved before you eat, but you 
go to your meals at a set time ev- 
ery day. One meal right after 
the other, year after year, makes 
you grow fat and keep well. 

Advertise just as you drive a 
nai. Not one big blow and then 
stop forever, but with reasonable 
blc ws, one following the other. 
Even if your one blow is hard 
enough to drive the nail home, it 
is likely to go crooked or- slip the 
plank and spoil your job. 

Advertise just as the farmer 
plants corn—not a big sackful at 
one time, in one place and then 
stop; but a few grains at a time 
in regular order and in regular 
time. 

in other words, advertise with 
business sense, just as you would 
do anything else. Keep at it week 
after week, month after month, 
and success will surely come by 
and by. 

* * * 

Justice ought to be the basis 
upon which all business is done 
and not only justice toward one 
person, but justice toward all. 

First, a business man must be 
just toward himself. He must 
conduct his business in such a 
manner as to make it a success at 
all events. He can be perfectly 
just toward himself. see that he 
gets the proper prces from the 
purchasers, the proper services 


from the employees, the proper 
goods from whom he buys and 
justice in every other branch of 
the business, without conflicting 
with the justice which he owes to 
others. 

The employer must be just to 
his creditors if he expects others 
to be just to him. 

It is a great mistake that some 
business men make in supposing 
that they can act the rascal to- 
ward or impose upon these from 
whom they buy, without having 
the injustice returned to them 
again in some other way. 

A business man must par- 
ticularly be just to his customers. 
He must not impose upon any- 
body. It should be his businc3s 
to be just as particular that his 
customers get the value of their 
money which they have spen with 
him, as he would be to get the 
value of his money from the peo- 
ple from whom he purchases 
goods. If you can get the peo- 
ple of your town to believe that 
you, as a business man, are giv- 
ing them just treatment, you will 
very soon find that there will be 
no difficulty in getting them to 
purchase their goods of you. 

Again, an employer must be 
just to his clerks. Every clerk 
has his rights just as much as you 
have and you have no more right 
to impose upon h'm than he has 
to impose upon you. You ought 
to insist that you get your rights, 
but you should be just as particu- 
lar to give your clerks their rights 
and in most cases this course will 
assure that you get all that is due 
you. While some clerks are, of 
course, very anxious to get all 
they can for themselves and for- 
get about what is due to others, 
still the majority of people whom 
you have under you will appreci- 
ate the fact that you are just to 
them and will do everything in 
their power to return justice to 
you. 
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I have a letter from a large re- 
tail concern in a Western city 
asking me to give them some basis 
for making an adv ertising appro- 
priation. They feel that their ad- 
vertising has not paid them in the 
past as it should have and think 
perhaps they are not spending 
enough money in proportion to 
what they could afford to spend 
with their present sales. 

It will require a great deal of 
thought to decide just how much 
any firm can afford to invest in 
newspuper space. The amount 
will necessarily be large or small 
according to the amount of — 
ness which the house may do; 
will also be regulated po va 
by the age of the business. A 
business which is just beginning 
its career will necessarily have to 
spend considerable more than an 
old business house already well 
known, which has been advertis- 
ing for a long time and is now 
alte ady receiving considerable re- 
serve benefit from its back adver- 
tising. 

No regular rule can_ be laid 
down for and one, but it is well 
to spend as large a sum as you can 
possibly afford, say the first yea 
After that you can tell more ‘defi- 
nitely just how much money is re- 
quired to properly keep your busi- 
ness before the public. 

Another feature which governs 
the amount of money which it 
wii: be necessary for a firm to 
spend, is the location of its home. 
If it is located in the heart of the 
business circles, it can undoubted- 
ly get along with less expendi- 
tures than if situated in some out 
of the way place where strenuous 
efforts have to be made to draw 
the trade. 

As these remarks are particu- 
lariy in answer to a letter from a 
retail store, and in order to give 
some idea as to the amount spent 
by large houses, I will state that 
in a certain city of about 200,000 
inhabitants there are six large de- 
partment dry goods houses. One 
of these, which has a business of 
abcut $500,000 a year, spends in 
the neighborhool of $10,000 per 
annum. The largest house in the 
city does a business of little more 
than $800,000, and spends only 
$12,000 per annum. The next 


largest house, which is situated 
in a rather bad location, is com- 
pelied to spend about $28,000 a 
year in order to keep up a busi- 
ness of $600,000. The other three 
houses spend approximately the 
sums of about $12,000, $6,000 and 
$8,coo, and do a business of about 
$450,000, $250,000 and $400,000 re- 
spectively. 

On this basis, the six houses 
have a business of $3,000,000 a 
year and spend altogether $75,000 
in advertising of various’ kinds. 
From this proportion we find that 
for each $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness they spend $2,500, or 244 per 
cent of their sales. 

This may be taken for about as 
near an estimate as can be obtain- 
ed from actual experience, bearing 
in mind that these are all old es- 
tablished houses. 

Many houses are so situated that 
they will be compelled to spend 
a large percentage, while many 
others are not compelled to spend 
so much. 

* * * 

As I have repeated over and 
over again in this department, 
general questions can get only 
general answers. 

I now have before me a letter 
from a concern asking me_ to 
please give them a few rules 
which will apply to their adver- 
tising. They are new advertisers 
and want to avoid some of the pit- 
falls which surround the advertis- 
ing of the ordinary retail business 
man. 

To such a general question, as 
I have said, it is impossible to give 
anything but a general answer, 
and I will therefore have to mere- 
ly give an outline of matter on 
which I dwelt in detail some time 
ago in Printers’ INK. 

Rule 1. Tell the truth at all 
times. This is a good policy, 
even if you don’t value it from 
principle. It is true that you can 
deceive some people all the time, 
bu: they are a very limited class 
and not enough to keep in exist- 
ence even a small store. 

{t is also true that you can de- 
ceive a major:ty of the people 
sometimes, but when you have 
once deceived them you will find 
they will keep pretty clear of you 
in the future. It is becoming more 
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and more the practice of the bet- 
ter class of business men to adhere 
strictly to the truth in their ad- 
vettising statements. 

it is certainly more pleasant for 
yorrself and for your customers 
and it will enable you to gain their 
confidence, and when their confi- 
dence is once gained you will 
have the principal portion of their 
business. 

Kule 2. Advertise only in such 
mediums as you are reasonably 
certain are good ones. It does 
not pay to experiment with all 
the various plans of advertising 
which may come up in the course 
of a year. You can afford to wait 
until some one else has made the 
experiment, and then if it is a 
success you can take hold of it 
without fear of making a mistake. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the new 
advertising schemes that regularly 
come up prove themselves to be 
failures within a short time. 

Rule 3. Advertise regularly 
and persistently. The best results 
ar2 only obtained from advertising 
with considerable regularity and 
for a considerable time. Spas- 
modic advertising is almost  en- 
tirely a waste of money. 

Rule 4. Advertise seasonable 
gocds for immediate use. By this, 
I mean, be careful that the goods 
you advertise are such as are in 
demand at the present time. It 
dees not pay to advertise things 
that people are not using or ex- 
pecting to use in the near future; 
the best results obtained from ad- 
vertising are from the items which 
are in great demand at that time. 

Rule 5. Aavertise only satis- 
factory goods. It is greatly to be 
deplored that some business men 
have a class of trade which calls 
for shoddy or unsatisfactory 
gocds—that is, goods which are 
so low in price that they cannot 
give very good satisfaction. If 
you are compelled to keep such 
goods, it is better to sell them 
over your counters to such per- 
sons as call for them; but in your 
advertisements you ought only to 
mention such goods as you kncw 
will please and wil be likely to 
give your house a good name. 

Rule 6. Stick to all these rules 
at least a year, for you will have 
no way of knowing whether our 





plzns are good ones or not, unless 

you allow them at least time 

enough to give them a fair show. 
* * * 


As a rule, there are very few 
persons in the world who make 
a nabit of reading general adver- 
tisements. A great many persons 
read them once in a while, but 
very few read them regularly sim- 
ply for the sake of reading them 

As this is the fact, we should 
frame our advertisements so as to 
attiact persons who are usual 
not in the habit of noticing them. 
Almost everybody’s eyes are 
caught by different things as they 
read over the paper, and this is 
about all we can expect the major- 
ity of people to do for our adver- 
tising. If we can catch one intel- 
ligent glance from every reader, 
our werk has been eminently suc- 
cessful 

Out of the number whose first 
glance we catch, possibly a small 
per cent of them may read th> 
advertisement through—the ma- 
jority of them never going any 
further than a line or two. It is 
thcrefore well, in most advertise- 
ments, to give the substance of 
the matter which we wish to make 
public in the first few lines, so 
as to reach the attention of as 
many people as possible. 

We do not mean by this that 
every advertisement should begin 
by stating just the goods, etc., 
which are for sale, but the first few 
lines should be arranged with the 
object i in view to make an impres- 
sion upon the reader. If the first 
few lines are of such a nature as 
to make an impression, a great 
many persons will read further 
than if the beginning is uninterest- 
ing. 

The advertisements may be va- 
ried, in a great number of ways, 
so as to catch this first glance— 
by pictures, or by special arrange- 
ment of the type, or by present- 
ing some fact in a clear, crisp way. 
A short, catchy sentence at the 
besinning of an advertisement will 
often linger in a reader’s mind for 
some time afterwards and will con- 
nect his thoughts with your busi- 
ness, even though he may not read 
the whole of the announcement. 

It is like getting a good start in 
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anything. The success of many 
undertakings depends largely upon 
how we make the start. <A bad 
start is nine times out of ten a 
failure, whereas a good start goes 
a long way toward success. 

So in an advertisement a good 
beginning is more apt to make a 
prcfitable advertisement than if 
it had a poor beginning, and all 
the rest was good 

* * * 


To retail merchants let me say, 
if you are going to employ an ad- 
vertising man it will be better for 
you to employ a good one. If 
you do succeed in getting a good 
one, then it is well to allow him 
to largely exercise his own judg- 
ment and run the advertising de- 
partment pretty much on his own 
responsibility, without your in- 
terfering too much with his 
liberty of action. 

Of course, if you are not in a 
position to get a good advertising 
man, or do not care for one of 
more than ordinary ability, then 
it is well to give him considerable 
coaching in the matter of policy 
and style of writing, as he may 
not be able to do your business 
satisfactorily without your as- 


sistance. 

You will find, however, that 
this necessitates practically double 
work, as you employ a man to do 
the work and then have to do a 
great part of it yourself and after 
all, unless you are an expert in 
the matter, you do not get more 
than ordinary quality of work in 
the advertising done and only or- 
dinary results are produced. 

The old saying that “Too many 
cooks snoil the broth” is nowhere 
more applicable than to the adver- 
tising question. 

It is very seldom that two men 
can work at the advertising of a 
business with anything like suc- 
cess. Your ideas on some par- 
ticular subjects may be quite dif- 
ferent from that of your adver- 
tising man. In some cases you 
may give up to him and in other 
cases he may surrender his privi- 
leges to you; but this makes quite 
a conglomeration in the policy of 
the department and is never apt 
to produce the same good results 
as where the whole matter is un- 


der the control of one man who is 
capable of taking care of it and 
who looks after everything with 
a single eye and attends to it in 
his own peculiar manner. 

It is well not to adopt any 
policy of advertising until it has 
been thoroughly considered and 
decided upon as a good one; then 
if you are satisfied that your pol- 
icy is right it is well to give it a 
fair trial and not be jumping first 
from one plan to another, as is 
usually the case where more than 
one person has the say so, as to 
either the style of writing or the 
mediums through which the ad- 
vertising is done. 

A great many firms make a mis- 
take in employing a good adver- 
tising man and then trying to dic- 
tate to him too much as to the 
style in which he shall get up his 
advertisements. 

It is manifestly an 
for any person to suppose 
another man can express ideas 
given to him as well as he can 
those which originate in his own 
brain. You may have thought out 
a very pretty advertisement, but 
when you go to impart it to your 
advertising man and _ have him 
write it up, you will find that it 
will not be possible for him to do 
so as satisfactorily as if he had 
originated the idea himself or as 
satisfactorilv as if you had carried 
out your ideas yourself. 

In hiring an advertisement 
writer it is well to give him at 
the beginning of his duties with 
you a full and clear understand- 
ing of the general outline of the 
business which you wish to pur- 
sue. 

Give him a clear view of all 
your thoughts upon the subject, 
only restricting him to follow you 
then in the essential points and 
allowing him full liberty in all the 
minor details. 

If he is at all competent to 
handle advertising, he can then do 
you much better service than 
where he is subject to dictation in 
ach particular line of work. 

On the style in which the ad- 
vertisements are written and the 
mediums into which they are to 
be placed, it is better to allow 
your man to use his own discre- 
tion. 


absurdity 
that 
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If he is a good man he will 
usually consider the subject well 
before he makes any important 
move, and if he makes a study of 
his business he will be apt to 
know better what is for the good 
of the business than any one else 
who has not so thoroughly de- 
voted time and attention to adver- 
tising. 

* * * 

7t is a very bad plan where a 
business has only a limited amount 
of money to spend in advertise- 
ments to spread it over too much 
ground. A little smatter here in 
this field and another little smat- 
ter in some other field, is not half 
so apt to be effective as if the two 
were joined together and only cov- 
ered a smaller portion of the 
ground. 

If you have made up your mind 
to spend a certain sum of money 
during a certain period in adver- 
tising, do not try to cover too 
much ground. It is well to plant 
the seed thick enough to yield a 
good harvest, rather than to scat- 
ter it so widespread that it after- 
wards will not pay to reap. 

As a rule, it is better to spend 
a hundred dollars in each of two 
gocd papers than to spend twenty 
dollars in each of ten; for though 
you are spending the same amount 
of money in each case, you are 
more apt to accomplish better re- 
sults from more carefullv cover- 
ing a certain field. 

The old adage that “anything 
that is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” might be applied 
here; and where advertisements 
ar2 scattered here and there pro- 
miscuously, you certainly could 
not say that vou were covering 
the ground well. 

Repetition has more to do with 
drumming an idea into the heads 
of the majority of people than any- 
thing else. 

An advertisement in one issue 
and another in the next and an- 
other in the following will more 
likeiy have the desired effect than 
if each of those advertisements 
were placed in different papers 
and went to different sets of peo- 
ple 

A firm that only has a limited 
quentity of money to spend, can- 


not aftord to spend money upon 
mediutns that are at all doubtful 
as regards the good which may 
be derived. 

It is much better to confine 
yourself to some specific place and 
fill yovr niche there, rather than 
to be here, there and everywhere. 

x * x 


The only way in the world to 
make advertising successful is for 
the advertiser to do everything 
that he promises to do in his ad- 
veitisements. The way to make it 
most successful is to even do more 
than he promises, and never less. 
The drawing and telling adver- 
tisement is one where the truthful- 
ness is apparent on the face of it. 

This is the only way for a legit- 
imate business to build up a trade 
by advertising: For advertisers 
to make all their statements per- 
fectly true in every respect and to 
always fulfill every promise that 
they made, even if they lose at the 
time by so doing. 

truth will always have follow- 
ers and they are the kind of fol- 
lowers that keep on following, 
whereas, misrepresentations may 
draw the reader once, but they 
very soon get over their good im- 
pressions and in the future are 
always disposed to go the other 
way and doubt any of the state- 
ments that may be made. 

For instance, a retail house that 
once gets into the habit of mis- 
representing will have a very hard 
fight to recover what it has lost. 

People very naturally judge a 
firm's present and future by what 
they may know of its past, and if 
a firm has never inessemaial 
anything to them, they are ready 
to believe anv statement that it 
may make, and the truthful busi- 
ness man will find increased pat- 
ronage every time he advertises. 

The business man who misrep- 
resents will nrobably havehis house 
cruwded the first time or two, but 
after that the crowds will grow 
smaller and smaller, until finally 
they will fail to respond at all, 
no matter what kind of statements 
he may make. 

Once get the name of misrepre- 
senting and it will be found that 
it is a very hard thing to make 
people believe even the truth. 
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This issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK 


contains, among other features, 


LIPTON’S VIEWS: A personal interview with one of 
the greatest merchants of the day on his business views. 

EXPOSITION ODDS AND ENDS: Interesting 
sights at the Export Exposition now being held at Phila- 
delphia. 

THREE ADVERTISING STORIES: How our con- 
gressional representatives have been used by advertisers. 

FLAG DISCUSSION IN CHICAGO: The Illinois 
law declared unconstitutional; how the flag was used on 
Jeffries and the Chicago Post’s comment; the use of 
Washington’s face. 

STORE MANAGEMENT: Five pages dealing with 
putting the business in such shape that it may secure the 
most benefit out of the advertising. 

CORRESPONDENCE : The circulation of automobile 
and cycle papers; Munsey’s periodicals, and their gross and 
net circulation; the Times-Herald’s advertising in the Chi- 
cago News; posting postoffice receipts in the postoffice; a 
Washington circulation. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES: On “ Names ’’; on Na- 
tional Reclame, or How Nations are Beginning to Advertise ; 
on Keying; on Connecticut Dailies ; on What Publishers As- 
sert, and editorials, notes and reproductions of advertise- 
ments. 

All articles in PRINTERS’ INK are written tersely and 
briefly, so that the busy man may secure the grain of infor- 
mation for which he is seeking without any unnecessary waste 
of time. Thus aided he has time to think over what he 
reads, and to apply the ideas secured to the extension of his 
own business. 

The subscription price of PRINTERS’ INK is $5 a year, 
single copies 10 cents. Look over this number and see 
whether for five dollars a year you can secure better value 
than 52 issues of such a business builder. Address sub- 
scriptions to 

PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising and Subscription 4% A PRINTERS’ INK, 
1o Spruce St., N. Y. 
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..BARGAINS FOR SALE... 


IN THE ADVERTISING PAGES 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. &% vt % 


Here are three superlative positions in the adver- 
tising pages of PRINTERS’ INK which 
I would like to sell. 





Ist. The Double Center Pages. 


Position right in the middle of the paper. 
Cost $15,600 for one year, 52 insertions. 





2d. The Last Cover Page. 


A position equally as good as the first 
page of the paper. 


Cost $10,400 for one year, 52 times. 





3d. The Second Page of 
Printers’ Ink. # 


This is the first inside page and faces the 
first page of reading matter and title page 
of Printers’ Ink, 


Cost $7,800 for one year, 52 times. 











The space offered is valuable and cheap at the price 
quoted, because it can be used to tell the value of your 
paper as an advertising medium every week, to more 
than 22,000 business people who are actively interested in 
advertising. & SF FF SS HFK KH SK 


The paper which has a good proposition for adver- 
tisers and can not afford to buy the spaces offered above, 
and there are some which cannot, is reminded that it can 
obtain space for the purpose of telling its story at a price 
within the limits of its pocketbook, 2% % © % SS 





Address, PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager. 
PRINTERS INK, 10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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From the N. Y. Sux, Oct. 29, 1899. 


FIVE-CENT FARE TO CONEY ISLAND. 
Improvements About to Be Applied to Brook- 
lyn Suburban Traflic, 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company decided yester- 
day to reduce the fare on the elevated roads to Coney 
Island to5 cents. The trains will be run from the Bridge 
and Manhattan over the Fifth avenue branch and the 
incline at Thirty-sixth street, connecting with the old 
Culver route at Kensington. The trolley cars running 
on the surface from Coney Island, Bath Beach and Ben- 
sonhurst to Fifth avenue and Thirty-sixth street will be 
run up an incline from Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh 
street into the Union Statin yard right alongside of 
the tracks of the elevated road, so that the transferring 
from the surface to the elevated cars may be made 
without confusion, The new system will reduce the 
number of cars at present running on the congested 
thoroughfares in Brooklyn, and the motormen and con- 
ductors will get employment in the elevated service. 
After Wednesday the trolley service from Coney Island, 
Bith Beach and Bensonhurst will end at Thir'y sixth 
street and Fifth avenue. and that of the service from 
Fort Hamilton, Bay Ridge and otuer places at Sixty-fifth 
street and Third avenue. 

The elevated railroad service will be greatly increased 
and persons in the suburban sections of Brooklyn will 
be able to go to and from Manhattan in a much shorter 
time than heretofore. The time between the Bridge and 
Coney Island by the elevated and trolley transferring 
system will be nineteen minites quicker than it is now. 

The Lexington avenue trains will run through to 
Cypress Hills, instead of stopping at Van Siclen avenue, 
and the Jamaica people will not have to change cars. 
Trains will be run un‘ler two minutes’ headway, and 
during rush hours express trains will be run between 
the Bridge and Grand and DeKalb avenues without 
stop. 


The Brooklyn Elevated traffic has 
greatly increased by reason of this ar- 
rangement and in connection with our 
Long Island City, Steinway, Flushing 
and College Point Electric Cars you can 
cover Brooklyn advertising for about 


$150 per month. 


Gro. Kissam & Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 














